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In 1796, the year before his death, when the political prospect for the 
people of Ireland seemed desperate, and all political struggle on their 
part useless and impotent, Burke wrote to an Irishman as follows :— 


‘*T should recommend to the middle ranks, in which I include not only all 
merchants, but all farmers and tradesmen, that they would change as much as 
possible those expensive modes of living and that dissipation to which our 
countrymen in general are so much addicted. It does not at all become men 
in a state of persecution. They ought to conform themselves to the circum- 
stances of a people whom Government is resolved not to consider as upon a par 
with their fellow-subjects. Favour they will have none. They must aim at 
other resources, and to make themselves independent in fact before they aim at 
a nominal independence. Depend upon it, that with half the privileges of the 
others, joined to a different system of manners, they would grow to a degree of 
importance to which, without it, no privileges could raise them, much less any 
intrigues or fuctious practices. I know very well that such a discipline, among 
so numerous a people, is not easily introduced, but I am sure it is not impos- 
sible. If I had youth and strength, I would go myself over to Ireland to work 
on that plan; so certain I am that the well-being of all descriptions in the 
kingdom, as well as of themselves, depends upon a reformation amongst the 
Catholics. The work will be sure and slow in its operation, but it is certain im 
its effect. There is nothing which will not yield to perseverance and method.” 


Whether a sumptuary reform in the habits of the middle classes im. 
Treland is a crying need of the present hour, I willnot judge. If itis, 
it is not a reform which we can well isolate from other needs, and pursue 
by itself alone and directly. It is a reform which must depend upon 
enlarging the minds and raising the aims of those classes; upon 
humanising and civilising them. Expense in living, dissipation, are- 
the first and nearest dangers, perhaps, to the Irish middle class, while 
its civilisation is low, because they are its first and nearest pleasures. 
They can only cease to be its first and nearest pleasures by raising its. 
standard of life, by extending and deepening its civilisation. True, 
the improvement of Ireland, the self-government of Ireland, must. 
come mainly through the middle class, and this class, defective in civili- 
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sation as it is, is not ripe for the functions required of it; its members 
have indeed to learn, as Burke says, “to make themselves inde- 
pendent in fact before they aim at a nominal independence.”’ Not 
Treland alone needs, alas, the lesson; we in England need it too. In 
Eng!and, too, power is passing away from the now governing class; the 
part to be taken in English life by the middle class is different from the 
part which the middle class has had to take hitherto—different, more 
public, moreimportant. Other and greater functions devolve upon this 
class than of old; but its defective civilisation makes it unfit to dis- 
charge them. It comes to the new time and to its new duties, it comes 
to them, as its flatterers will never tell it, but as it must nevertheless bear 
to be told and well to consider—it comes to them with a defective type 
of religion, a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense 
of beauty, a low standard of manners. The characters of defective 
civilisation in the Irish middle class are not precisely the same as in 
the English. But for the faults of the middle class in Ireland, as in 
England, the same remedy presents itself to start with; not a 
panacea by any means, not all-sufficient, not capable of working 
miracles of change in a moment, but yet a remedy sure to do good ; 
the first and simplest and most natural remedy to apply, although it 
is left singularly out of sight and thoughtand mention. The middle 
class in England and Ireland is the worst schooled middle class in 
Western Europe. Surely this may well have something to do with 
defects of civilisation! Surely it must make a difference to the civi- 
lisation of a middle class, whether it is brought up in ignoble schools 
where the instruction is nearly worthless, or in schools of high 
standing where the boy is taken through a well-chosen course of the 
best that has been known and said in the world. I, at any rate, have 
long been of opinion that the most beneficentreform possible in England 
at present is a reform about which hardly anybody seems to think or 
care—the establishment of good public schools for the middle classes. 
Most salutary for Ireland also would be the establishment of such 
schools there. In what state is the actual supply of schools for the 
middle classes in Ireland, we learn from a report lately published by 
a very competent observer, Professor Mahaffy, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. I propose to give here a short account of what he tells 
us, and to add a few thoughts which suggest themselves after reading 
him. 

Professor Mahaffy was appointed by the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission in 1879 to visit and report upon the Grammar Schools of 
Ireland. He inspected the buildings and accommodations, attended 
the classes, examined the pupils; and he also visited some of the 
principal Grammar Schools in England, such as Winchester, Marl- 
borough, Uppingham, and the City of London School, to provide 
himself with a definite standard of comparison. Professor Mahaffy 
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is a man, as is well known, of brilliant attainments ; he has had, also, 
great practical experience in teaching, and he writes with a fresh- 
ness, plainness, and point which make his report very easy and agree- 
able reading. 

The secondary schools of Ireland are classified by Professor 
Mahaffy as follows: the Royal Schools, the lesser schools managed by 
the Commissioners of Education, the Erasmus Smith’s schools, the 
Incorporated Society’s schools, the Protestant diocesan schools, the 
schools with private endowments, the Roman Catholic colleges, and 
the unendowed schools. He visited schools of each class. In all, or 
almost all, of them he found the instruction profoundly affected by the 
rules of the Intermediate Schools Commissioners. His report is full 
of remarks on the evil working of the examinations of this Inter- 
mediate Board, and he appears to consider the most important part 
of his business as reporter to be the delivering of his testimony 
against them. The Board arose, as is well known, out of the desire 
to do something for intermediate education in Ireland without 
encountering what is called the religious difficulty. ‘The Liberal 
party has emphatically condemned religious endowment; the Pro- 
testants of Great Britain are emphatically hostile to the endowment 
of Catholicism in any shape or form.” Schools were not to be 
founded or directly aided, because this might be an endowment of 
Catholicism ; but a system of examinations and prizes was established, 
whereby Catholic schools may be indeed aided indirectly, but so in- 
directly, it seems, as to suffer the consciences of the Protestants of 
Great Britain to remain at peace. Only this system of examinations 
and prizes, while good for the consciences of the Protestants of Great 
Britain, is very bad, in Professor Mahaffy’s opinion, for the Irish 
schools. He insists on its evil effects in the very first page of his 
report, in speaking of the Royal School of Armagh, the chief of 
the Royal Schools, and the school with which he begins. He 
says :— 

‘‘Under the rules of the Intermediate Commissioners if is found more 
advantageous to answer in a number of unimportant subjects of which a hastily 
learned smattering suffices, than to study with earnestness the great subjects of 
education—classics and mathematics. Hence, boys spend every leisure moment, 
and even part of their proper school time, in learning little text-books on 
natural science, music, and even Irish, to the detriment of their solid progress. 
This is not all. Owing to the appointing of fixed texts in classics and the 
paucity of new passages in the examination, the boys are merely crammed in 
the appointed texts without being taught real scholarship. When examining 
a senior division in classics, I observed that they all brought-up annotated texts, 
in fact so fully annotated that every second clause was translated for them; and 
upon observing this to the master, he replied that he knew the evil, but that he 
could not get them through the intermediate course in any other way.” 

All through the report this is Professor Mahaffy’s great and ever- 
recurring complaint: “the multiplication of subjects supported by 
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the Intermediate Board, which suit inaccurate and ill-taught pupils 
far better than those who learn the great subjects thoroughly.” 
Everywhere it struck him that “the boys, even when not over- 
worked, were addled with a quantity of subjects. They are taught 
a great many valuable truths; but they have not assimilated them, 
and only answer by accident. I have found this mental condition 
all over the country.” He calls the intermediate examinations “ the 
lowest and poorest of all public competitions.” The more intelligent 
of the schoolmasters, he says, condemn them :— 


‘The principal (of the French college at Blackrock) has very large and in- 
dependent views about education, which are well worthy of serious attention. 
He complains bitterly of the low standard of the prize and scholarship examina- 
tions at the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway, boys having obtained dis- 
tinctions there, whom he had resolved to send home to their parents on account 
of their stolid and invincible ignorance. He objects altogether to the inter- 
mediate examinations, and says that his profession is ruined by the complete 
subjugation of all school work to the fixed programme, which is quite 
insufficient to occupy the better boys for a year, and which thus seriously 
impairs their progress. He also protests against the variety of unimportant 
subjects which produce fees for results, and thinks that a minimum of at least 
thirty-five per cent. should be struck off the answering if these subjects are 
retained.” 


However, “the false stimulus now supplied in the system of in- 
termediate examinations established by Government” is too strong 
to be resisted :— 


‘*So strong a mercenary spirit has been excited both in masters and parents 
by this system, that all the schools in Ireland with one exception (the Friends’ 
School in Waterford) have been forced into the competition; every boy is being 
taught the intermediate course, every error in the management of that course 
is affecting the whole country, and the best educator is unable to stem the tide, 
or do more than protest against any of the defects.” 


Professor Mahaffy is a hearty admirer of the great English public 
schools. He is of opinion “that what distinguishes the Englishman 
all over the world above men of equal breeding and fortune in other 
nations is the training of those peculiar commonwealths, in which boys 
form a sort of constitution, and govern themselves under the direction 
of a higher authority.” But he thinks that the over-use of prize 
competitions and examinations is doing harm in the great English 
schools too, though they are not enslaved by it as the Irish schools 
are :-— 


‘“‘T find that by the spirit of the age and the various requirements of many 
competitions, both English and Irish Schools have been driven into the great 
vice of multiplying subjects of instruction, and so crowding together hours of 
diverse teaching that the worst results must inevitably ensue. There is, in the 
first place, that enervating mental fatigue and consequent ill-health which is 
beginning to attract attention. When I visited Winchester it was easy to dis- 
tinguish in a large class the boys who had won their way into the foundation 
by competition; they were remarkable for their worn and unhealthy looks. 
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This evil, however, the evil of over-work at examination courses, has already 
excited public attention, and is, I trust, in a fair way of being remedied. Nor 
did it strike me as at all so frequent in Irish schools as another mischief arising 
from the same cause. It rather appeared to me all over Ireland, and England 
also, that the majority of boys, without being over-worked, were addled by the 
multiplicity of their subjects, and instead of increasing their knowledge had 
utterly confused it. Whenever I asked the masters to point me out a brilliant 
boy they replied that the race had died out. Is it conceivable that this arises 
from any inherent failing of the stock, and not rather from some great blunder- 
ing in the system of our education? The great majority of thoughtful educators 
with whom I conferred agreed that it was due to this constant addition of new 
subjects—to the cry after English grammar and English literature, and French 
and German, and natural science, to the subdivision of the wretched boys’ time 
into two hours in the week for this, two hours for that, alternate days for this, 
alternate days for that—in fact, to an injurious system of so teaching him 
everything that he can reason intelligently in nothing. I cannot speak too 
strongly of the melancholy impression forced upon me by the examination of 
many hundred boys in various schools through England and Ireland. Isought 
in vain for bright promise, for quick intelligence, for keen sympathy with their 
studies. It was not, I am sure, the boys’ fault nor the masters’. It is the 
result of the present boa-constrictor system of competitive examination which is 
strangling our youth in its fatal embrace.” 


Professor Mahaffy finds fault with the Irish secondary schools 
as too often dirty and untidy, and ill-provided with proper accommo- 
dations. ‘“ Whitewashing, painting, and scouring of floors are 
urgently needed ; indeed an additional supply of soap to the boys 
would not come amiss.” He notices the Jesuit College of St. 
Stanislaus, and a school at Portarlington, as signal exceptions. In 
general “ the floors are so filthy as to give a grimy and disgusting 
appearance to the whole room ; people are so accustomed to this in 
all Irish schools that they wonder at my remarking it.” At the 
chief of the Erasmus Smith’s Schools, the high school in Dublin, “I 
was detained,” he tells us, ‘“‘some time at the door, owing to the 
deafness of the porter, and thus having ample leisure to inspect the 
front of the house, found that the exceeding dirt of the windows 
made it pre-eminent, even among its shabbiest neighbours. I learned, 
on inquiry, that most of the window sashes are not movable. 
It is surprising that the members of the Board are not offended by 
this aspect of squalor and decay. I found the playground a mass of 
mud, which was carried on the boys’ boots all through the stairs and 
schoolrooms, thus making the inside of the house correspond with 
the outside.” He finds fault with the “wretched system of 
management ”’ which prevails in the Endowed Schools, a system 
which prevents needful reforms, and perpetuates inefficient arrange- 
ments and incompetent teachers, “old and wearied men.” Those 
who elect the master, he says of the Clonmel School, “are two 
absent lords, and I suppose a more unlikely Board to select a good 
schoolmaster could not easily be found. In the present case a rule 
has been followed the very opposite of that which prevails in England. 
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There a schoolmaster retires upon a living; here a clergyman has 
retired from a living upon a school.” In another school, where the 
head-master is well qualified, Professor Mahaffy finds the assistant- 
master stopping the way :— 


‘* But when we come to the assistant-master we find things in a deplorable 
condition. He holds his place by appointment of the patron, and is not 
removable by the head-master or Commissioners, or perhaps by any one. The 
present usher is a man of about eighty or ninety years of age, indeed he may 
possibly be one hundred; he is so dull and shrivelled with age that he only 
comes in late, and is unable toteach anything. Ido not think he comprehended 
who I was or what I wanted. His appointment dates from the remote past, 
and when I asked what his qualifications were or had once been, I could 
learn nothing but some vague legends about his great severity in early youth ; 


in fact, I was told he had once pult the ear off a boy. But these were venerable 
traditions.” 


Finally, Professor Mahaffy finds fault with that which is our 
signal deficiency in England also, the want of all general organisation 
of the service of secondary instruction, of all co-ordination of the 
existing resources scattered over the country :— 


‘The general impression produced by a survey of the Irish Grammar Schools 
is this, that while there are many earnest and able men engaged in teaching 
and in improving the condition of education, all these efforts are individual efforts 
or scattered efforts, and the results produced are vastly inferior to those which 
might be expected from the existing national endowments both of money and 
of talent. For the Irish nation, with all its patent faults, is a clever nation ; 
Irish boys are above the average in smartness and versatility; if the system of 


education were at all perfect, great intellectual results might fairly be ex- 
pected.” 


Still the tyranny of the intermediate course, and the bad effects 
it is producing on the Irish schools, are so completely the governing 
idea in our reporter’s mind, that after enumerating all other 
hindrances to secondary instruction in Ireland, he cannot but return 
to this chief hindrance and conclude with it. He laments that the 
better endowed schools, at any rate, were not excluded by the Act from 
competing, and from ruining their school-course accordingly :— 


‘‘For my own part I feel constrained to recommend schools in England or 
elsewhere, where this enslaving system has not penetrated. It may no doubt 
act as a great stimulus to bad schools, and to a low type of scholars, who had 
otherwise been subject to no test whatever. To all higher schools, and to the 
higher class of boys who desire and deserve a real education in literature and 
science, this competition is an almost unmixed evil. To the real schoolmaster, 
who desires to develop the nature of his boys after his own fashion and by his 
own methods, such a system is a death-blow. The day will yet come when men 
will look back on the mania in our legislation for competition as the anxious 
blundering of honest reformers who tried to cure the occasional abuses of 
favouritism by substituting universal hardships, and to raise the tone of lower 
education by levelling down the higher, by substituting diversity for depth, and 
by destroying all that freedom and leisure in learning which are the true con- 
ditions of solid and lasting culture.” 


Professor Mahaffy admires, as I have said, public schools in 
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England, and envies us them. “The English public school,” 
he says, “remains and will remain a kind of training place 
to which no nation in Europe, not to say the Irish, can show 
a parallel.” I agree with him in admiring our great public 
schools; still the capital failure of Ireland in regard to secondary 
instruction is exhibited by us also. We have good schools in 
England, expensive but good, for the boys of the aristocratic and 
landed class, and of the higher professional classes, and for the sons 
of wealthy merchants and manufacturers. But it is not difficult to 
provide good schools for people who can and will, in considerable 
numbers, pay highly for them. Irish parents who belong to the 
aristocratic and landed class, or to the higher professional classes, or 
to the class of wealthy merchants and manufacturers, can and do 
send their sons to cur English public schools, and get them well 
trained and taught there. Professor Mahaffy approves of their doing 
so. ‘It is not the least surprising that Irish parents who can afford 
it should choose this system for the education of their boys. No 
foolish talk about patriotism, no idle rant about absenteeism, can turn 
any conscientious parent from studying, above all, his children’s 
welfare, and if he visits the great public schools of England he will 
certainly be impressed with their enormous advantages.” I cannot 
myself see any disadvantage, or anything but advantage, to an Irish 
boy in being trained at one of the English public schools, and if the 
whole middle class in Ireland could afford to use these schools I 
should not bemoan their condition, or busy myself about reforming 
the state of secondary instruction amongst them. But they cannot. 
The bulk of the middle class in Ireland cannot, and the bulk of the 
middle class in England cannot either; the real weak point in the 
secondary instruction of both countries is the same. M. Gambetta is 
the son, I am told, of a tradesman at Cahors, and he was brought up 
in the /ycée of Cahors, a school not so delightful and historic as 
Eton, certainly, but with a status as honourable as that of Eton, and 
with a teaching as good. In what kind of schools are the sons of 
tradesmen in England and Ireland brought up? They are brought 
up in the worst and most ignoble secondary schools in Western Europe. 
Ireland has nothing to envy us kere. For the great bulk of our 
middle class, as well as for the great bulk of hers, the school 
provision is wholly inadequate. 

It can only become adequate by being treated as a public service, 
as a service for which the State, the nation in its collective and 
corporate character, is responsible. This proposition I have often 
advanced and sufficiently expounded; to me its truth seems self- 
evident, and the practice of other countries is present, besides, to 
speak for it. I am not going to enlarge upon this theme now. I 
want rather to point out how it comes to pass that in England and 
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Ireland the truth is not accepted and acted upon, and what difference 
there is, in this respect, between the case of England and that of 
Ireland. 

In England secondary instruction is not a public service, popular 
politicians and speakers at public meetings would tell us, because of 
the individual energy and self-reliance of the Englishman, and his 
dislike of State interference. No doubt there is in the Englishman 
a repugnance to being meddled with, a desire to be let alone; no 
doubt he likes to act individually whenever he can, and not to have 
recourse to action of a collective and corporate character. To make 
even popular education a public service was very difficult; it is only 
a few years since one might hear State-aided elementary schools 
described as schools with the State-taint upon them. However, the 
expediency and necessity of making popular education a public 
service grew to appear so manifest, that the repugnance was over- 
come, and, so far as popular education is concerned, the reproach 
of State-taint has disappeared from people’s mouths and minds. 
Now, to make middle-class education a public service is only less 
expedient and necessary than to make popular education a public 
service ; but, as to popular education, the light has dawned upon 
the community here in England, as to middle-class education it 
has not. To talk of the Séate-taint in this case is still popular; 
and a prominent member of the governing class, such as Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, will go and extol a middle-class audience, 
composed of people with a defective type of religion, a narrow 
range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low 
standard of manners—he will positively go and extol them for 
their energy and self-reliance in not adopting the means most 
naturally and directly fitted to lift them out of this imperfect state 
of civilisation, and will win their delighted applause by doing so. 
This is a phenomenon of our social politics which receives its expla- 
nation, as I have often said, only when we consider that the upper 
class amongst us does not wish to be disturbed in its preponderance, 
or the middle class in its vulgarity. Not that Lord Frederick 
Cavendish does not speak in perfect good faith ; he takes as a general 
rule the native English conviction that to act individually is a fine 
thing, and thinks that he cannot be wrong in applying it in any 
novel case that may arise. Still, at the bottom of the mind of our 
governing class is an instinct, on this matter of education, telling it 
that a really good and public education of the middle class is the 
surest means of removing in the end those inferiorities which at pre- 
sent make our middle class impossible as a governing class, and our 
upper class indispensable ;—and this consummation it is not every 
one in a governing class that can desire, though every one ought to 
desire it. That the middle class should seek not to be disturbed in its 
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vulgarity may seem more strange. But here, too, is at bottom 
the native English instinct for following one’s individual course, for 
not being meddled with. Then, also, what most strongly moves and 
attaches, or has most strongly moved and attached hitherto, the 
strongest part of our middle class, the Puritan part, is the type of 
religion to which their nature and circumstances have since the 
Reformation led them; and to this type of religion the State, the 
nation acting as a whole in its collective and corporate character, has 
in general not been favourable. They are apprehensive, then, that 
io their religion a training in the schools of the State might not be 
favourable; as indeed to the whole narrow system of life—now 
become a second nature to them and much endeared to their hearts 
—arising out of the peculiar conjunction of the second great interest 
of their lives, business, with the first great interest of their lives, 
religion; they are apprehensive that the wider ideas and larger 
habits of public schools might not be favourable. And so they are 
on their part as little forward to make middle-class education a 
public service as the governing class, on their part, are little forward 
to do so; and although the necessities of the future, and the pressing 
sense of the defects of its actual civilisation, will in the end force 
the middle class to change its line, and to demand what it now 
shrinks from, yet this has not happened yet, and perhaps may not 
happen for some years to come. 

If, therefore, secondary instruction remains in a very faulty and 
incoherent state in England, at least it is by our own doing that it 
remains so. The governing class is not seriously concerned to make 
it adequate and coherent ; it is, on the contrary, indisposed to do so. 
It will do what the middle class, the class on whose favour political 
power depends, it will do what this class demands, but it will do no 
more. The middle class, again, the class immediately concerned, 
has not yet acquired sufficient lucidity of mind to demand public 
schools, and to demand the resolute investigation and appliance of 
the best means for making them good. It has no such simple and 
logical aims governing its mind in this matter. A coherent system 
of public middle-class schools it does not at present want at all. 
Aims of quite another sort govern it, whenever anything has to be 
done in regard to education ; its Protestant feelings must be respected, 
openings must be provided as far as possible for its children, and 
whatever is done must be plausible. And the governing class will 
always take good care to meet its wishes. Professor Mahaffy will 
find that the things which so disturb his peace as a lover of education 
are all due to this cause: that the English middle class has aims 
quite other than the direct aim of making education efficient, and 
that the governing class, in whatever it does, respects them. He 
complains of the Intermediate Board and its system of prizes and 
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examinations ; but what would he have? Something had to be done 
for Irish secondary instruction, but the English public was by no 
means simply bent on doing what was best for this; alas, it is not 
even bent on doing what is best for its own! Something had to be 
done in Ireland for secondary instruction, but the Protestant feelings 
of the public of Great Britain must before all things be respected. 
“The Liberal party has emphatically condemned religious endow- 
ment; the Protestants of Great Britain are implacably hostile to the 
endowment of Catholicism in any shape or form.” And the 
Government paid all due respect to these Protestant feelings ; hence 
the Intermediate Board. The whole system of perpetual competitive 
examinations everywhere, which Professor Mahaffy thinks so fatal, 
and which he attributes to the anxious blundering of honest 
reformers trying to cure the occasional abuses of favouritism, is he 
right in so attributing it? Surely not; there was no such blunder- 
ing as he speaks of, because there was no desire to discover and do 
what was positively best in the matter. But the great British 
middle-class public had a desire to procure as many openings as 
possible for its children, and the Government could gratify this 
desire, and also relieve itself of responsibility ; hence our competitive 
examinations. The composition of the Boards and Commissions 
for Education, again, on which so much depends when studies have 
to be organised and programmes laid down, Professor Mahaffy is 
dissatisfied with them. He wants, he says, ‘‘one responsible body, 
not made up altogether of lords and bishops and judges, who give 
their spare moments to such duties, but mainly of practical edu- 
cators. No one is so likely to be led away by novelties as the 
elderly amateur in education, who knows -nothing of its practical 
working, and legislates on specious theories. So long as Boards 
in Ireland are chiefly made up of people of social or political 
importance only, education will not prosper.” But does Professor 
Mahaffy imagine that the British public has a fancy for a lucid 
and logical-minded Board, simply bent on perfecting education ? 
Not at all; it wants a Board that is plausible, and the Govern- 
ment, when it institutes a Board, at least does its best to make 
a plausible one. Hence the “lords and bishops and judges;” 
hence ‘the elderly amateur.” Professor Mahaffy anticipates that 
‘the new Irish University will probably be arranged like the inter- 
mediate system,” and not as a lover of education would desire. 
On that point I will give no opinion; all I am sure of is that it 
will be arranged plausibly. That is what our middle-class public 
want, and the Government will certainly accomplish it. 

No, the great English middle-class public is at present by no 
means set seriously on making education efficient all round; it 
prefers its routine and its claptrap to even its own education. It is 
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and must be free to do soif it likes. "We who lament its doing so, 
who see what it loses by doing so, can only resolve not to be dupes 
of its claptrap ourselves, and not to help in duping others with it, 
but to work with patience and perseverance for the evocation of that. 
better spirit which will surely rise in this great class at last. 

Meanwhile, however, it sacrifices to its routine and claptrap not only 
its own education, but the education of the Irish middle class also; and 
this is certainly hard. It is hard, that is, if the Irish middle class is 
not of one mind with it in the matter, does not share in its routine 
and claptrap, and prefer them to its education. I suppose no one will 
dispute that the type of secondary instruction in the Intermediate 
Board, the type of superior instruction in the new Irish University, 
is determined by that maxim regnant, as we are told, in the 
middle-class electorate of Great Britain: “The Liberal party has 
emphatically condemned religious endowment; the Protestants of 
Great Britain are emphatically hostile to the endowment of Catho- 
licism in any shape or form.” And this when we have in Britain 
Oxford and Cambridge, and Eton and Winchester, and the Scotch 
universities! And one of the organs of the British Philistine ex- 
presses astonishment at my thinking it worth while at the present 
day to collect Burke’s Irish writings, says that the state of things 
which Burke had to deal with is now utterly gone, that he had to 
deal with Protestant ascendancy, and that “the Catholics have now 
not a single complaint.” As if the Intermediate Board, as if the 
new Irish University, determined in the manner they are, and from 
the motives they are, were not in themselves evidences of the con- 
tinued reign of Protestant ascendancy ! 

But not only has Ireland a just claim not to have her education 
determined by the “‘ Protestant feelings” of Great Britain, she has a 
just claim not to have it determined by other feelings, also, of our 
British public which go to determine it now. She has a just claim, 
in short, to have it determined as she herself likes. It is a plea for 
Home Rule if the way of dealing with education, and with other like 
things, which satisfies our Murdstones and Quinions, but does not 
satisfy people of quicker minds, is imposed on these people when 
they desire something better, because it is the way which the Murd- 
stones and Quinions know and like. The Murdstones and Quinions, 
with their strong individuality and their peculiar habits of life, do 
not want things instituted by the State, by the nation acting in its 
collective and corporate character; they do not want State schools, 
or State festivals, or State theatres; they prefer their Salem House 
and their music-hall, and to be congratulated by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish upon their energy and self-reliance. And this is all very 
well for the Murdstones and Quinions, since they like to have it so ; 
but it is hard that they should insist on the Irishman too acting as if 
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he had the ‘same peculiar taste, if he have not. With other nations 
the idea of the State, of the nation in its collective and corporate 
character, instituting means for developing and dignifying the 
national life, has great power; and such a disposition of mind is 
more congenial, perhaps, to the Irish people, than the disposition of 
mind of our middle class in Great Britain. The executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland is a very different thing from the executive Govern- 
ment in England, and has a much more stringent operation; but 
not in this sense of giving effect to aspirations of the national life 
for developing and raising itself. The Castle is rather a bureau of 
management for governing the country in compliance as far as pos- 
sible with English ideas, 

If the Irish desire to make the State do otherwise in Ireland than it 
does in England, if they wish their middle-class education, for 
instance, to be a public service with the organisation and guarantees 
of a public service, they may fairly claim to have these wishes listened 
to; and listened to, if they are clearly formed, rationally conceived, 
and steadily persisted in, such wishes ultimately must be. It would 
be too monstrous that Ireland should be refused an advantage which 
she desires, and which all our civilised neighbours on the Continent 
find indispensable, because the middle class in England does not 
care to claim for itself the advantage in question. The great thing 
is for the Irish to make up their minds clearly on the matter. Do 
they earnestly desire to make their middle-class education adequate 
and efficient, to leave it no longer dependent on “ individual efforts, 
scattered efforts,” to rescue it from its dirt and dilapidation, and 
from such functionaries as its aged assistant who once pult the ear off a 
boy ? Then let them make it a public service. Does Professor Mahaffy 
wish to relieve Irish boys from the unintelligent tyranny of endless 
examinations and competitions, and from being “ stupefied by a 
multiplicity of subjects”? Let him, then, get his countrymen to 
demand that their secondary instruction shall be made a public service, 
with the honest, logical, single-minded aim of efficiency. Then these 
questions as to studies, competitions, and examinations will come, as 
with us at present, whether in England or in Ireland, they never 
come, under responsible review by a competent mind: and this is 
what is wanted. The personages of high social standing, the “lords 
and bishops and judges,”’ the “ elderly amateur ” of whom Professor 
Mahaffy complains, will cease to potter, and we shall have, instead, 
the responsible review of a competent mind. Ireland will not only 
be doing good to herself by making such a demand; she will also be 
teaching England and the English middle class how to live. 

: Matrnew ARNOLD. 








A NEW LIFE OF VOLTAIRE.’ 


THREE years ago, on the occasion of the Voltaire and Rousseau 
centenary, I had the honour of writing something about it in these 
pages. Shortly after the appearance of the article, I met a young 
lady—an old pupil of mine—who saluted me with the reproachful 
greeting: “I see you have been praising that wretch Voltaire. 
How could you do it?” Although I was fully aware that consider- 
able numbers of presumably sane human beings still thought and 
spoke of Voltaire as a wretch, I confess I was a little startled to find 
that among them were persons of intelligence and cultivation, as 
this lady certainly was. The astonishment was perhaps unphilo- 
sophical, for prejudice in general and ignorance in particular will 
account for most things. But the general prejudice against Voltaire 
has certainly not died out, and it may be doubted whether knowledge 
as to what he actually said, wrote, and thought is as yet very widely 
spread in England. It is certainly not necessary to say to readers 
of the Fortnightly Review that we have in English admirable works. 
of the biographical essay kind on Voltaire of much more recent date 
than Mr. Carlyle’s famous and still indispensable study; but no 
work of the compass of those alluded to can possibly do more than 
summarise the events and comment on the productions of a life so 
long and so busy as Voltaire’s. The sort of book that is now 
wanted is a book that shall contain in full measure and orderly 
arrangement the piéces—the supporting documents and facts of Mr. 
Carlyle’s and our Editor’s conclusions, and of such conclusions 
as may be formed by a reader who likes to create for himself, 
and who yet does not care to work through the hundred volumes 
supplemented by all the biographies from Duvernet to Desnoires- 
terres, and all the criticisms from Folard to Martin. This is what 
Mr. Parton has attempted to supply. I do not purpose in this place 
to examine very minutely into the manner in which he has per- 
formed his task; though I must say briefly that it is not well 
performed. The author, I believe, is an American journalist of 
some position, and a recent article of his on American politics has 
excited a good deal of attention on both sides of the Atlantic. He. 
writes fairly well, and seems to have taken a great deal of trouble 
with his work; but he does not appear to possess anything like the 
width of literary culture which is the necessary equipment of any 
one who writes on Voltaire. He makes a good many grotesque 
blunders, and his critical powers seem to me altogether defective. 


(1) Life of Voltaire. By James Parton. London: Sampson Low & Co., 1881. 
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But he has got together a very great deal of information about 
his hero from a very large number of different sources, and his 
book, with the exception of the eight volumes of Desnoiresterres, 
gives probably the most extensive and the fullest store of information 
on the subject to be found between the covers of any single work. 
I shall, therefore, in this article busy myself very little with Mr. 
Parton, and almost entirely with the portrait of Voltaire’s life and 
works which Mr. Parton has got together. 

The knowledge of the general English public as to Voltaire may 
be said to begin with his second Bastille experience, his exile to 
England, and the Henriade. Before that time his Jesuit education, 
the Ninon legacy, and perhaps the love affair in Holland, almost sum 
up the list of events in his life which have held their ground with most 
of us. Mr. Parton has filled up this somewhat scanty outline 
with plenty of interesting detail. His indications of the society 
and atmosphere in which the future patriarch acquired or developed 
the peculiarities which afterwards distinguished him are sufficiently 
full. The home with the solid and business-like father, the Jansenist 
elder brother, the mother of whom so little is known, but whose 
attraction for the men of letters and wits of the period had so 
much to do with her son’s future career, can be sufficiently realised 
from his pages. An exposition of the profound ethnicism which 
resulted by way of development almost equally from the Cartesian 
philosophy and the Gassendian, by way of reaction from the iron 
formality on religious matters of the Court of Louis XIV. in its later 
days, requires indeed a greater knowledge of French seventeenth 
century literature to explain it than Mr. Parton seems to possess. 
But if he does not know much of St. Evremond and the early 
philosophes, he knows something of the Abbé de Chateauneuf and 
the Abbé de Chaulieu, of Dangeau and St. Simon, and duly sets it 
before his readers. To the company of abbés and fine gentlemen; to 
whom a Moisade was the greatest of delights, if only because it 
was a forbidden luxury, something at least of the attitude of 
Voltaire towards matters religious may fairly be traced. His appa- 
rently contradictory attitude in politics may, with equal fairness, 
be assigned in part—all such assignments are delusive if they 
pretend to explain the whole—to the company of his childhood at 
the Collége Louis le Grand, where the sons of the greatest men 
of the kingdom underwent the equal justice of Jesuit corporal 
punishment in common with Voltaire and other cuwistres, as the 
elegant phrase of the day would have put it. Voltaire himself was 
never exactly a parasite, but, like a man of greater if less varied 
genius—Swift—he very early mastered the truth that an ingenious 
mixture of flattery and independence was more efficient for the 
purpose of making his way than flattery pure and simple, and that 
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independence pure and simple was certain to bar the way to success 
of any kind. The anecdotes of his youth, it is well known, are for the 
most part derived from his own authority, an authority which, as to 
plain matters of fact, is deservedly regarded with a certain suspicion 
even by very well-affectioned critics. From these anecdotes, however, 
and from the ascertained facts which accompany them, a very fair 
picture can be made out of the boy who in this case was unquestion- 
ably father to the man. His liking for good society and the liking 
of good society for him, his fertility of composition and conver- 
sation, his generally amiable character, joined as it was to a faculty 
of playing ‘“‘monkey-tricks,” which recalls Pope much more than 
Swift, already appear. In these early days he was somewhat 
extravagant; indeed it would not be correct to say that he was 
ever parsimonious. But he had, like Scott, and presumably like 
Shakespeare, a deep conviction that independence in matter of 
money was indispensable to independence in matter of speech and 
writing, and he had inherited from his father a business capacity of 
a very remarkable kind. In later days speculation was to Voltaire 
what sport pure and simple is to some people, and art pure and 
simple to others—an employment which had an irresistible attrac- 
tion from the mere fact of his own proficiency in the game. At 
this time, however, he was unsophisticated, and capable enough 
of extravagance of the most whimsical kind. Nothing more whim- 
sical, perhaps, is recorded of him than the following anecdote :— 


‘There is an anecdote, also, of a great lady giving him a hundred louis for 
correcting her verses, and of the use he made of the money, which may have 
some basis of truth. Going along the street, overjoyed to find himself the pos- 
sessor of so large a sum, he came to where an auctioneer was selling a carriage, 
a pair of horses, and the liveries of a coachman and footman. He bid a hundred 
louis for the lot, and it was knocked down to him. All day he drove about 
Paris, giving his friends rides, supped gaily in the city, and continued to ride 
till late in the’ evening, when, not knowing what else to do with them, he 
crowded the horses into his father’s stable, already full. The thundering noise 
of this operation woke the old man, who, on learning its cause, turned young 
scapegrace out of doors, and, the next day, had the carriage and horses sold for 


half price.” 

These and other freaks may very well have determined his father, 
as a kind of compromise between his own desire that Voltaire should 
settle down to a recognised profession and the young man’s craving 
for literature, to send him into Holland as attaché to the Marquis de 
Chateauneuf. But if Voltaire had previously shown himself young 
in matter of money—it appears that he considerably “ dipped ” the 
Ninon legacy, and continued to regard that windfall as more conve- 
nient for the floating of bills than for the purchasing of books—he 
now showed that he was a very natural and unprecocious person in 
another way. The affair with Olympe Dunoyer would be a pathetic 
but commonplace piece of calf-love if it were not for the extraordi- 
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nary fertility of brain which the young man showed in fighting against 
the obstacles which were thrown in the path of true affection. Mr. 
Parton has not shown, and, indeed, no biographer has shown, how it 
was that an adventuress, as Pimpette’s mother undoubtedly was if 
Pimpette was not, could for a moment have supposed him to be an 
eligible match, considering his insignificant rank, his want not 
merely of money but of any great prospect of money, and his extreme 
youth. That he was sincerely and honestly in love with the young 
lady—it is needless to say that she was two or three years his senior 
—there can be no doubt. Here isa letter and an incident of the 
courtship :— 


‘« «Send me three letters,’ he wrote, ‘ one for your father, one for your uncle, 
and one for your sister; that is absolutely necessary ; but I shall only deliver 
them when circumstances favour, especially the one for your sister. Let the 
shoemaker be the bearer of those letters; promise him a reward; and let him 
come with a last in his hand, as if to mend my shoes. Add to those letters a 
note for me; let me have that comfort on setting out; and, above all,-in the 
name of the love I bear you, my dear, send me your portrait ; use all your 
efforts to get it from your mother ; it had better be in my hands than in hers, 
for it is already in my heart. The servant I send you is wholly devoted to me, 
and if you wish to pass him off to your mother as a snuff-box maker, he is a 
Norman and will play the part well...... I shall do all that is possible to. 
see you to-morrow before leaving Holland; but, as I cannot assure you of it, 
I bid you good-bye, my dear heart, for the last time, and I do it swearing to you 
all the tender love which you merit. Yes, my dear Pimpette, I shall love you 
always. Lovers the least faithful say the same; but their love is not founded, 
as mine is, upon perfect esteem. I love your goodness as much as I love 
your person, and I only ask of Heaven the privilege of imbibing from you 
the noble sentiments you possess. .... Adieu once more, my dear mistress ; 
think a little of your unhappy lover, but not so as to dash your spirits. Keep 
your health if you wish to preserve mine. Above all, havea great deal of 
discretion; burn my letter and all that you get from me; it were better to be 
less generous to me and take better care of yourself. Let us take comfort from. 
the hope of seeing one another very soon, and let us love one another as long 
as we live. Perhaps I shall even come back here in quest of you, and, if so, I 
shall be the happiest of men. But, after all, provided you get to Paris, I shall 
be only too well satisfied ; for, wishing only your welfare, I would willingly 
secure it at the expense of my own, and should feel myself richly recompensed 
in cherishing the sweet assurance that I had contributed to restore you to: 
happiness.’ 

‘*So far, so well. This was the letter of an honest lover, and the scheme 
seemed feasible. But when he summoned Lefévre to convey the epistle to the 
young lady, the valet told him he had received orders to deliver to the ambas- 
sador any letters his master might charge him with. Away with prudence! 
He would see his mistress, despite the vigilance of his chief, one of the most 
experienced diplomatists in Europe. Favored by an unavoidable delay in. 
setting out, he engaged in a series of manceuvres, precisely such as we laugh at 
at the theatre, when an imaginary Figaro exerts his talents to help or baffle a 
fictitious Count. He wrote a letter to Pimpette, which he meant the marquis to- 
read, and told his valet to deliver it to him, as ordered. He corresponded with 
her continually, and had several interviews with her. One night, at the rising 
of the moon, he left the embassy in disguise, placed a carriage near the adored 
one’s abode, made the usual comedy signal under her window, received her to 
his arms, and away they rode, five miles into the country to the sea-side village: 
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of Scheveningen ; and there, with the ink and paper which he had provided, she 
wrote the three letters that he desired for use in Paris. This certainly was the 
entertainment to which he invited her, and which appears to have been carried 
out.” 

Mr. Parton’s “ appears” seems to me a rather risky expression, but 
the plan is romantic enough and characteristic enough of the young 
man’s state of mind, even if it was never carried out. 

How the cruel father interfered, how Pimpette rapidly consoled 
herself, and how banishment from Paris awaited Voltaire on his 
return to France, follows but too certainly. The interval between his 
return and the production of Gdipe is not so well known generally, 
and the recently published Sottisier de Voltaire has, as Mr. Parton 
says, thrown a good deal of light on it. As soon as he was pardoned, 
was restored to Paris, and had brought forth nominal fruits of 
repentance by entering a lawyer’s office (where he giggled and made 
giggle no less than other persons of similar temperament in similar 
circumstances), he returned also to his favourite pastime of frequent- 
ing and occasionally lampooning the great. The following sonnet, 
which Mr. Parton quotes from the Sottisier, is certainly not unworthy 
of him in style :— 

“* Que lEternel est grand!" Que sa bonté puissante 
A comblé mes désirs, a payé mes travaux ; 


Je naquis demoiselle et je devins servante : 
Je layai la vaisselle et frottai les bureaux. 


‘* J’eus bientét des amants: je ne fus point ingrate ; 
De Villarceaux longtemps j’amusai les transports ; 
Il me fit épouser ce fameux cul-de-jatte 
Qui vivait de ses vers, comme moi de mon corps. 


‘‘Tl mourut. Je fus pauvre, et vieille devenue, 
Mes amants, dégoités, me laissaient toute nue, 
Lorsqu’un tyran me crut propre encore au plaisir. 


‘* Je lui plus, il m’aima: je fis la Madeleine, 
Par des refus adroits j’irritai ses désirs ; 
Je lui parlai du diable, il eut peur. . . . Je suis reine.” ' 

Like most literary men in France at all times, Voltaire was 
inclined to be a Frondeur, and his particular patrons happened to be 
Frondeurs also. In the Temple, under the patronage of Vendéme— 
Mr. Parton gives a fair sketch of this curious Epicurean colony, 
though he has not made the most of his opportunities—at Sceaux, 
under the patronage of the Duchess du Maine, he was not indeed 
exactly an enemy of the Regent’s, but at any rate an associate of 
the Regent’s unfriends. He might -have written sonnets against 
Madame de Maintenon to his heart’s content had he not been sus- 
pected of more dangerous matter. That Mr. Parton is right in 
exonerating him from the Puero Regnante and the J’ai Vu—partisan 
and rather platitudinous libels on the Regent and the Government— 


(1) Le Sottisier de Voltaire, Paris, 1880. 
VOL. XXX. N.S. M 
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there cannot be much doubt. It is certain, however, that he was at 
this time grossly imprudent, that almost at all times he gave his 
tongue the rein with some indiscretion, and that he fell into the toils 
of a Government spy, who either maliciously reported things that 
were not meant seriously or invented things that were never said. 
This was the cause of Voltaire’s first acquaintance with the Bastille. 
Despite the better knowledge of French affairs which is now at the 
disposal of Englishmen, the name of the Bastille still exercises such 
a power of erroneous impression that it may be worth while to quote 
a passage from Mr. Parton which is perfectly justified by history. 
He himself, by subsequently comparing Voltaire’s lot with Diderot’s, 
seems not quite to realise the facts of the case. The Bastille was 
very different from Vincennes, just as Vincennes itself was very 
different from Mont St. Michel :— 





‘*The king gave his guests an excellent table; nay, a luxurious one. Mar- 
montel’s treatment, so amusingly described in his Memoirs, was that of many 
prisoners during the last century of the Bastille’s reign. It was cold when 
Marmontel entered: the valets of the chateau made him a blazing fire and 
brought him plenty of wood. He objected to the mattresses ; they were changed. 
A very good Friday dinner was served, with a bottle of tolerable wine, and, 
after he had eaten it, he was informed that it was meant for his servant. His 
own dinner followed. ‘ Pyramids of new dishes, fine linen, beautiful porcelain, 
silver spoon and fork, an excellent soup, a slice of juicy beef, the leg of a broiled 
capon swimming in its gravy, a little dish of fried artichokes, one of spinach, 
a very fine pear, some grapes, a bottle of old Burgundy, and some of the best 
Mocha coffee.’ His servant, on seeing this banquet, said, ‘Monsieur, as you 
have just eaten my dinner, allow me in my turn to eat yours.’ ‘It is but just,’ 
replied his master, and the valet entered upon the work. 

‘‘We may conclude, therefore, that Arouet did not have to wait long for his 
breakfast on the morning of his arrest, and that he had on that day, and every 
day, whatever was requisite for his bodily comfort. Indeed, we know that he 
dined sometimes with the governor. Almost every literary man of note who 
lived in the reign of Louis XV. was at least once a prisoner in the Bastille, and 
they agree in describing it as the least painful of prisons. There were but 
forty-two rooms in the structure, and many of them were usually vacant. 
There was much familiar intercourse between the prisoners and the officers 
of the chateau, and most of the prisoners, as it seems, received visitors in their 
rooms, and were allowed to keep a private store of wine and dainties for the 
entertainment of guests. They could send out for books published with 
permission. There was a billiard-room, a bowling-alley, and a large court- 
yard for exercise and conversation, to all of which most of the prisoners had 
some daily access. Persons accused of serious crime, or who had given 
offence to a favourite or a mistress, were treated with more severity ; were com- 
pelled to take their exercise alone, under the eye of a sentinel; were confined 
to their rooms, and could not receive visitors. For contumacious or disorderly 
inmates there were dungeons, damp and dark, at the bottom of each of 


the eight towers; but these were seldom used, and never except for short 
periods.” 


His release from this easy captivity was followed by a positive 
piece of good fortune—the representation and success of Gidipe. The 
curious want of critical discernment which characterizes his present 
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biographer could hardly be better illustrated than by the fact, that 
after expatiating on the boy’s early initiation and interest in the 
Racine-Corneille controversy, Mr. Parton quotes, without comment 
or indication of their insincerity, the words in which Voltaire tries 
to persuade the Duchess du Maine that he knew nothing about 
French plays, had never thought that love affairs could be mixed up 
with them, and had been determined to the writing of Gdipe solely 
by hearing the French translation of the Iphigenia, which her 
favourite, Malézieu, had executed at her command. Mr. Parton 
seems never to have heard of the Stone of Blarney, a historical monu- 
ment which it was quite superfluous for Voltaire to visit or to 
venerate. There is, however, a full and interesting account of Gidipe 
and of its representation ; when the play, in almost exactly the same 
way as its earlier contemporary, Cato, united, partly by good luck 
and partly owing to the adroitness of the poet, the suffrages of the 
most opposite parties in the State and in literature. 

The history of Voltaire after idipe becomes better known, though 
certainly not less interesting. Presuming on his success, he wrote Arte- 
mire (Queen to Cassander, a king of the time of Alexander the Great, 
as Mr. Parton puts it, with the oddity which characterizes most of 
his allusions to classical matters), and Artemire was not a success. 
But socially his good fortune continued for the most part. He 
successfully rebutted the imputation of Lagrange-Chancel’s Philip- 
piques to him. He did not very clean work for Dubois. He was, alas ! 
bastinadoed by the spy who had been the immediate cause of his 
imprisonment. But he made a kind of triumphant progress to 
Brussels, where his memorable quarrel with J. B. Rousseau took 
place ; he laid the foundation of his fortune and got the Henriade 
with some difficulty printed in its first form. Then came the Rohan 
business, the second imprisonment, and the forced flight to England. 
Mr. Parton’s account of this English Hegira and its results is 
interesting enough, despite some blunders (one gross one, for instance, 
about Sarah of Marlborough, whom he takes to have been Congreve’s 
legatee), and despite a certain tendency to take Voltaire’s lively 
dramatic accounts of what he might have seen in England for 
historic records of what he actually did see. Ido not think the 
lines to Laura Harley, which if they were his unaided work show 
a very remarkable power of adaptation to the current fashions of 
verse in a foreign language, are even yet as well known as they 


should be:— 
TO LAURA HARLEY, 


‘* Laura, would you know the passion 
You have kindled in my breast ? 
Trifling is the inclination 
That by words can be expressed. 
M 2 
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In my silence see the lover ; 
True love is by silence known ; 

In my eyes you'll best discover 
All the power of your own.” 


The exile came to an end, however. It had provided Voltaire with 
a good sum of money (Mr. Parton gives no good reason for thinking: 
that the usual estimate of this sum is exaggerated); it had 
thoroughly confirmed him in the political and religious ideas, or rather 
in the ideas as to Church and State, which were to last him through 
life; andithad supplied him with the materials of those English Letters, 
which, though they brought him a good deal of trouble, are among 
the most striking and were among the most influential of his earlier 
works. It seems, however, that his exile had taught him caution, and 


he was more than ever intent upon making friends with the Mammon 
of unrighteousness :— 


‘« After a short period, then, of apprehension and of wandering from one 
obscure lodging to another, we find him settled, restored to his rights and to his 
friends, hard at work upon his book, and sharing in the social life of Paris. He 
soon set Thieriot at work getting his pensions restored, and his arrears paid up; 
in which they succeeded, minus the deductions imposed on all pensioners by a 
cardinal avaricious for his king. Nor did he delay to put to good use those two- 
or three thousand solid guineas that he brought from England. Accident helped 
him to a capital speculation. Supping one evening this spring with a lady of 
his circle, the conversation turned upon a lottery recently announced by the 
controller-general, Desforts, for liquidating certain onerous city annuities. La 
Condamine, the mathematician, who was one of the guests, remarked that any 
one who should buy all the tickets of this lottery would gain a round million. 
Voltaire silently reflected upon this statement. At the close of the feast he 
hurried away to moneyed friends,—doubtless to the brothers Paris, now restored 
to their career in Paris, who were closely allied to the richest banker of the day, 
Samuel Bernard. A company was formed; the tickets were all bought, and 
the prizes demanded. The controller-general, overwhelmed with confusion at 
this exposure of his blunder, refused to pay. The company appealed to the 
council, who decided in their favor. Voltaire gained a large sum by this happy 
stroke, exaggerated by one chronicler to half a million francs. He made, it is 
true, an enemy of the minister, who was dévot ; and he deemed it best to dis- 
appear from Paris, and spend some weeks with the Duke of Richelieu at the 
waters of Plombiéres; as lucky men with us go from Wall Street to Saratoga. 
But Desforts was soon after displaced, and the poet could safely return. Paris- 
Duverney did not forget the favour done him on this occasion, and before many 
years had rolled away he was able to make a substantial return in kind. 

‘‘ Voltaire never wanted money again, and never missed a good opportunity 
to increase his store. Later in the year 1729 we see him dropping work, 
starting in a poste-chaise at midnight for Nancy, a hundred and fifty miles 
distant,—a ride of two nights and a day,—for the purpose of buying shares in 
public funds of the Duke of Lorraine. Arriving more dead than alive, he was 
informed that, by order of the duke, no shares were to be sold to strangers. But, as 
he related to President Hénault, ‘after pressing solicitations, they let me sub- 
scribe to fifty shares (which were delivered to me eight days after), by reason 
of the happy resemblance of my name to that of one of his Royal Highness’s 
gentlemen. I profited by the demand for this paper promptly enough. I have 
trebled my gold, and trust soon to enjoy my doubloons with people like you.’ 
Ever after, as long as he lived, he was in the habit of performing feats of this 
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kind; as attentive to business as though he had no literature; as devoted to 
literature as though he had no business. His life was to be henceforth, as it 
had been hitherto, a continuous warfare with powers that wielded the resources 
of a kingdom. He had need to provide himself with the sinews of war.” 


Moreover, from this time he adopted a most elaborate system of pre- 
caution, and (as Mr. Parton, partial biographer as he is, frankly admits) 
disowned every dangerous work of his own with what some people may 
call remarkable courage and others remarkable effrontery. It was 
not very long, too, after the return from England that Voltaire 
“ranged himself,” as such ranging went then, and took to house- 
keeping with Madame du Chatelet. Of the famous Cirey sojourn and 
all its ups and downs, the magnificence of the poet’s installation, his 
business relationships with the useful Abbé Moussinot, his experi- 
ments with iron and the nature of fire, his entertaining of strangers, 
his perpetration of constant additional cantos of Jeanne and his 
subsequent terrors lest some one should get hold of them, his 
extraordinary wrath with Rousseau and Des Fontaines, his occasional 
escapes from the watchful jealousy of his Megzra (Mr. Parton calls 
it Megara, an imputation on the unlucky wife of Hercules for which 
I know no warranty of scripture, and which Iam much tempted to 
take in connection with a statement of his that a double false 
quantity of the most atrocious kind was “in the ancient Republic of 
Letters a capital offence)”—of all these things full information will 
be found in these volumes. Madame de Grafigny of course is the 
chief authority, and two extracts may be given from her to show the 
calms and storms of Cirey :— 


‘* Between half past ten and half past one, they summon every one to coffee, 
which is taken in Voltaire’s hall. The meal usually lasts an hour, more or less. 
Precisely at noon, the people who are called here the coachmen go to dinner. 
These coachmen are the lord of the castle, the fat lady, and her son; the latter 
never appearing except when there is something to be copied. After coffee, we 
—that is to say, Voltaire, madame, and myself—remain half an hour. Then he 
makes us a low bow, and tells us to go away; upon which we return to our 
rooms. Toward four o’clock, sometimes, we take a slight repast. At nine we 
sup, and remain together till midnight. Dieu! what suppers! They are always 
the suppers of Damocles. All the pleasures are in attendance; but, alas, how 
short is the time! Oh, mon Dieu! Nothing is wanting to them, not even the 
Damocles sword, which is represented by the swift flight of time. The lord of 
the castle takes his place at the table, does not eat, falls asleep, consequently 
says not a word, and goes out with the tray..... Yesterday, after supper, 
there was a charming scene. Voltaire had the pouts on account of a glass of 
Rhine wine which madame prevented his drinking; he would not read Jeanne, 
as he had promised, being in an extremely bad humor. The brother and myself, 
by force of pleasantries, succeeded at last in restoring him. The lady, who was 
also pouting, was unable to keep itup. All this made a scene of delicious jests, 
which lasted a long time, finishing with a canto of Jeanne, which was no better 
than that scene.” 

«« . . . « The more I talked, the less I convinced him. I was silent. This 
frightful scene lasted at least an hour ; but it was nothing to what was coming 
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it was reserved for the lady to put the climax toit. She cameinto my room like 
a fury, screaming with passion and repeating almost the same things, while I 
still kept silence. Then she drew a letter from her pocket, and, almost thrusting 
it into my face, cried out, ‘See, see the proof of your infamy! You are the 
most unworthy of creatures! You are a monster whom I took into my house, 
not from friendship, for I had none for you, but because you knew not where 
else to go; and you have had the infamy to betray me, to assassinate me, to 
steal from my desk a work for the purpose of copying it.’ 

‘* Ah, my poor friend, where were you? The thunder-bolt which falls at 
the feet of the solitary traveller overwhelms him less than these words over- 
whelmed me. This is all I can recollect of the torrent of insults which she 
uttered ; for I was so distracted that I soon ceased to hear and understand her. 
But she said much more, and unless Voltaire had restrained her she would have 
boxed my ears. To all that she said I only replied, ‘Oh, be silent, madame ; I 
am too unhappy for you to treat me so unworthily !’ 

** At these words Voltaire seized her round the waist, and snatched her 
away from me; for she said all this right in my teeth, and with such violent 
gestures that at every moment I expected she would strike me. "When she had 
been removed, she strode up and down the room, uttering loud exclamations 
upon my infamy. Observe, all this was uttered in so loud a voice that Dubois 
[maid of Madame Grafigny |], who was two rooms off, heard every word. For 
my part, I was long without the power to pronounce a syllable; I was neither 
dead nor alive.” 


This latter tempest in a teacup was only caused by one of Voltaire’s 
periodical fits of hysteria about Jeanne, his very amusing and very 
disreputable daughter. 

How long this life lasted and how tragically it ended most people 
are aware. Mr. Parton, except in the matter of physical charms, as to 
which, though the evidence is conflicting to a bewildering extent, I am 
inclined to think he is unjust to her, is better disposed towards the 
respectable Emily than some of her lover’s biographers and critics. 
It is very probable that what with geometry and flirtation, irregu- 
larity at meals (though it may be doubted whether it isin the nature 
of woman to be regular in this respect), and still greater irregularity 
of temper, she led Voltaire a life. But on the whole he probably 
found his account in the questionable connection. How bitterly he 
regretted her may be judged, far better than from the constantly 
quoted and grotesque rebuke to the young gentleman whom an odd 
fate made rival to both the greatest men of letters of France, from a 
passage of Longchamp which is not so frequently cited as it 
deserves to be, but which Mr. Parton duly gives :— 


** During the nights [says Longchamp] he would get up, all agitation, and, 
fancying he saw Madame du Chitelet, he would call to her, and drag himself with 
difficulty from room to room, as if in search of her. It was the end of October, and 
the cold was already somewhat severe. In the middle of a certain night, when he 
could not sleep, he got up out of bed, and after groping a few steps about the 


room he felt so weak that he leaned against a table to keep from falling. He 


remained standing there a long time, shivering with cold, and yet reluctant 
to wake me. At length he forced himself to go into the next room, where 
almost all his books were heaped upon the floor. But he was far from 
remembering this, and, his head always filled with the same object, he was 
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endeavoring to traverse the room, when, running against a pile of folios, he 
stumbled and fell. Unable to rise, he called me several times; but so feeble 
was his voice that at first I did not hear him, although I slept near by. 
Waking, at last, I heard him groan and faintly repeat my name. I sprang 
up, and ran toward him. MHaving no light, and going very fast, my feet 
became entangled with his, and I fell upon him. Upon getting up, I found 
him speechless and almost frozen. I made haste to lift him to his bed, and, 
having struck a light and made a great fire, I endeavored to warm him by 
wrapping his body and limbs in very hot cloths. That produced a good 
effect. Gradually I saw him coming to himself; he opened his eyes, and, 
recognizing me, he said that he felt very tired and had need of rest. Having 
covered him well and closed his curtains, I remained in his room the rest of 
the night. He soon fell asleep, and did not wake until near eleven in the 
morning.” 

The circumstances of this pathetic experience were in themselves 
sufficiently pathetic. The quasi-widower had removed to a waste 
Paris house with all the household gods of Ferney, identified for years 
to him with Madame du Chatelet, piled in disorder and desolation 
about the rooms. By degrees he got his Parisian household into 
better condition. But Paris, as every biographer has remarked, was 
never a fortunate or congenial residence to him, and the famous 
invitation to Berlin, which had so remarkable a result, came in more 
ways than one at a lucky moment. Madame du Chatelet was dead, 
and he was too old, and probably in his queer fashion too faithful, to 
attempt another ménage of the same kind ; while he was not quite old 
enough to play the patriarch afar off as he afterwards did. He had 
tried court life at Paris with every advantage, and had found that it 
would not do. The immediate result of the emigration to fresh 
fields may have been questionably satisfactory, but there is no doubt 
that it acted as a tonic and fortifier in the long run. 

From the moment-when Voltaire set out for Berlin his life divides 
itself into three or four sharply separated acts, the scenes of which 
are tolerably familiar even to the most superficially instructed per- 
son. The sojourn in Prussia; the fluctuations in partibus fidelium et 
infidelium which followed ; the residence at the Délices and at Ferney ; 
the final and fatal pilgrimage to Paris, with the purpose not of worship- 
ping but of being worshipped—are much more generally known than 
anything which precedes them. Mr. Parton has endeavoured to tell 
their history with the same good-will which shows itself in the rest 
of his book. As before, all or nearly all the facts are there. Some 
hundred and fifty large and well-filled pages are devoted to the 
celebrated sojourn which demonstrated the disadvantages of having 
two kings in Brentford, when one has all the physical and the other 
most of the intellectual force at his disposal, and when there is no 
regular concordat between them. An extract from Mr. Parton may 
illustrate the sorrowful condition of the physically weaker in the 
days when flight had become necessary to him. It is a pleasing 
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parallel to the plan of the elder Mr. Weller for rescuing Mr. Pickwick 
from the Philistines :— 


‘*T went sometimes to walk with him in a large garden belonging to the 
house. When he wanted to be alone, he would say to me, ‘ Now leave me to 
dream [révasser] a little.’ That was his expression, and he would continue his 
walk. One evening, in this garden, after having talked together upon his 
situation, he asked me if I knew how to drive a wagon drawn by two horses. 
I reflected upon it a moment, and, as I knew that his ideas must not be at once 
contradicted, I replied in the affirmative. ‘Listen,’ said he to me. ‘I have 
thought of a way to get out of this country. You can buy two horses. It 
will not after that be difficult to purchase a wagon. When we have horses it 
will not appear strange to make a provision of hay.’ ‘Very well, Sir,’ said I; 
‘what shall we do witha wagon, horses, and hay?’ ‘Why, this: We will 
fill the wagon with hay. In the middle of the hay we will put all our baggage. 
I will place myself, disguised, upon the hay, and give myself out for a Protes- 
tant pastor who is going to see one of his married daughters in the neighbouring 
town. You will be my wagoner. We will follow the shortest roads to the 
frontiers of Saxony, where we will sell wagon, horses, and hay; after that we 
will take post for Leipsic.’ He could not keep from laughing in communi- 
cating to me this project, and he accompanied his account with a thousand gay 
and curious reflections. I answered him that I would do what he wanted, and 
that I was disposed to give him all proofs of devotion that depended upon me ; 
but that not knowing German, I should not be able to reply to the questions 
which would be asked me. Besides, not knowing very well how to drive, I 
could not answer for not upsetting my pastor in some ditch, which would grieve 
me much. We finished by laughing together over the scheme. He did not 
much count upon realizing it; but he loved to imagine means of leaving a coun- 
try where he regarded himself asa prisoner. ‘ My friend,’ said he to me, ‘if 
permission to go does not come in a little while, I will know some way or 
other of leaving the island of Alcina.’ Since they had burnt his book, he 


feared more than ever princes and nobles, and vaunted unceasingly the pleasure 
of living free and far from them.” 


Mr. Parton’s account of these amusing but deplorable incidents is 
full, accurate in the main, and a great deal less prejudiced on 
Voltaire’s side than Mr. Carlyle’s is on Frederick’s, though it is 
impossible to acquit the biographer of taking too lenient a view 
both of the Hirsch matter and of the Dr. Akakia business. The 
account of the sad Frankfort days is particularly minute; and for 
the special purposes which Mr. Parton’s book is fitted to subserve, it 
is perhaps not much of a drawback that he seems a little insensible 
to the ludicrous side of the matter. But Voltaire, as all men know, 
survived with his own peculiar vitality this crisis, which like his 
bastinadoings, imprisonments, complaisances to L’Infime in the matter 
of bowing in the house of Rimmon, and other incidents of his singular 
career, would have been fatal to a man of less genius. He hovered 
about the outskirts of France till it was obvious that Paris was 
impossible, and then established himself at Geneva. Perhaps there 
is on the whole no document which so thoroughly explains the cir- 
cumstances and the men with which Voltaire had to battle as the 
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Duke de la Valliére’s letter of conciliation, which thus appears in 
Mr. Parton’s version :— 


‘“*T have received, my dear Voltaire, the sermon [poem on the Lisbon earth- 
quake] which you sent me, and, despite the sound philosophy which reigns in 
it, it has inspired me with more respect for its author than for its moral. 
Another effect which it has had upon me is to determine me to ask of you the 
greatest mark of friendship which you could possibly give me. You are nearly 
sixty years of age; I avow it. You have not the most robust health ; I believe 
it. But you have the most beautiful genius and the best-balanced head; of 
that Iam sure. And if you were to commence a new career under the guise of 
a young man of fifteen, though he should live longer than Fontenelle, you 
would furnish him with matter enough to render him the most illustrious man 
of his age. I do not fear, then, to ask you to send me some psalms embel- 
lished by your versification. You alone have been, and are, worthy to 
translate them. You will obliterate J. B. Rousseau; you will inspire edifica- 
tion ; and you will put it in my power to give the greatest pleasure to madame. 

- Itis no longer Mérope, nor Sully, nor Metastasio, that we want, but a 
little David. Imitate him ; enrich him. I shall admire your work, and shall 
not be jealous of it, provided it be reserved to me, poor sinner that I am, to 
surpass it with my ‘ Betzabée.’ I shall be content; and you will add to my 
satisfaction in granting me what I ask with the greatestimportunity. Give me 
one hour a day; show the psalms to no one; and I will instantly have an edi- 
tion of them published at the Louvre, wuich will yield as much honour to the 
author as pleasure to the public. I say to you again, I am sure she will be 
enchanted with it; and I shall be enchanted also that through you I give her 
a pleasure so great. I have long relied upon your friendship, as you know; 
and therefore I expect to receive immediately the first-fruits of a certain suc- 
cess which I am preparing for you. But I do not for this release you from your 
promise to send me the royal ‘ Mérope’ [Frederic’s opera], and the defence of 
my dear friend, ‘Jeanne’ [La Pucelle]. Adieu, my dear Voltaire; I expect 
news from you with the greatest impatience. You are sure of my sincere friend- 
ship ; you can rely not less upon my genuine gratitude.” 


After a few years the Délices were exchanged for Ferney, a 
residence which had several advantages. It was in France, though 
hardly of it, and Voltaire’s patriotism, a very real quality, was 
gratified at the’same time as his wish to be out of the immediate 
clutches of L’Infaime, while he could give himself more liberty than 
under the still austere rule of Geneva. It conferred on him privi- 
leges of which he made no bad use, though some of his seignorial 
airs gave Fréron an opportunity which he did not neglect. It 
enabled him, too, to play in a fairly business-like manner at Provi- 
dence. His farm and his watchmaker colony pleased himself and 
did a good deal of good to other people. Here is his own description 
of the former. It reminds one curiously of Bolingbroke’s adoption at 
Dawley (which, by the way, is not in Shropshire, as Mr. Parton seems 
to think elsewhere) of the motto, Satis beatus ruris honoribus :— 


‘* A vast rustic house, with wagons loaded with the spoils of the fields coming 
and going by four great gateways. The pillars of oak, which sustain the whole 
frame, are placed at equal distances upon pedestals of stone; long stables are 
seen on the right and on the left. Fifty cows, properly fastened, occupy one 
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side, with their calves ; the horses and oxen are on the other side; their fodder 
falls into their racks from immense mows above; the floors where the grain is 
threshed are in the middle, and you know that all the animals lodged in their 
several places in this great edifice have a lively sense that the forage, the hay, 
the oats, which it contains, belong to them of right. To the south of these 
beautiful monuments of agriculture are the poultry-yards and sheep-folds; to 
the north are the presses, store-rooms, fruit-houses; to the east are the abodes 
of the manager and thirty servants; towards the west extend large meadows, pas- 
tured and fertilized by all these animals, companions of the labour of man. 
The trees of the orchard, loaded with fruits, small and great, are still another 
source of wealth. Four or five hundred bee-hives are set up near a little 
stream which waters this orchard. The bees give to the possessor a con- 
siderable harvest of honey and wax, without his troubling himself with all the 
fables which are told of that industrious creature; without endeavoring in 
vain to learn whether that nation lives under the rule ofa pretended queen, 
who presents her subjects with sixty to eighty thousand children. There are 
some avenues of mulberry-trees as far as the eye can reach, the leaves of which 
nourish those precious worms which are not less useful than the bees. A part 
of this vast inclosure is formed by an impenetrable rampart of hawthorn, neatly 
clipped, which rejoices the sense of smell and sight.” } 


Here many years were passed, while Voltaire became a centre 
of pilgrimage to literary Europe, and his literary energy continued 
and almost increased. Mr. Parton, though perhaps he has hardly 
dwelt on this interesting period at a length quite proportionate to 
his accounts of some earlier periods of the patriarch’s life, still 
deserves, especially in the famous matters of Calas, &c., the credit of 
fulness and accuracy. By degrees Voltaire began to feel the 
approaches of old age unmistakably ; and if Madame Denis did not 


do much to lighten his sufferings, there were others who were more 
thoughtful :— 


**He went to bed about ten, and usually slept until five in the morning. 
Barbara, his housekeeper, whom he used to call bonne-Baba, would then come 
into his room and bring in his breakfast, which was ordinarily coffee and cream. 
‘Another day, my bonne-Baba,’ he would say, when she appeared. ‘To- 
morrow, perhaps, you will be no longer troubled about me. When I shall be 
out yonder, asleep in my tomb, there will be no more bother of getting my 
breakfast, nor fear of being scolded.’ One day, Duvernet adds, after she had 
brought him his coffee and gone out again, he took it into his head to perfume 
the coffee from a bottle of rose-water at his side. This mixture immediately 
produced nausea and palpitation. He rang violently, and Baba, terrified, ran 
to him as fast as she could. ‘ What is the matter, then, monsieur ?’ she cried, 
on entering. ‘My good Baba,’ said he, ‘I aminthe agonies of death. Iput 
some rose-water into my coffee, and it is killing me.’ She replied, ‘Oh, mon- 
sieur, with all your esprit, you are sillier than your own turkeys.’ ‘I know 
it well, good Baba,’ he replied; ‘but you, who area woman of good sense, 
hinder me from dying!’ He was speedily relieved, and the story remained 
one of the numerous jests of the chateau. 


One of the pleasantest personages who move across the stage of 
Voltaire’s life—perhaps the very pleasantest—is Reine Philiberte de 


1 Voltaire to Dupont. June, 1769. 
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Varicourt, otherwise Belle-et-Bonne. Most men probably, except a 

very unfortunate minority, have at some time or other their Belle- 

et-Bonne, some one who is connected with them neither by the 

commonplace ties of relationship nor by the frail and uncomfortable 

bonds of passion, but who either in person or as a possession of 
memory is their ideal of womanly affection, grace, and charm. Some- 

times Belle-et-Bonne presents herself in early life, and only an 

accident prevents her becoming something else than a Belle-et- 

Bonne, something which in its turn not unfrequently becomes Laide- 

et-Méchante. Sometimes any such connection is prevented by prior | 
ties on one side or on both, or by an acknowledgment on the part of 
the friends that the philosophy of Doralice is, after all, the wisest, 

and that “’tis better as it is. We have drawn off already as much 

of our love as would run clear, the rest is but jealousies and dis- 

quiets, and quarrelling and piecing.” Sometimes, again, Belle- 

et-Bonne makes her appearance when the heyday in the blood is 

over, and is as a daughter, with the additional charm that her 

affection is not a matter of duty. This was Voltaire’s case. He 

saved Reine de Varicourt when she was eighteen from the living 

tomb of a convent, and with the full consent of Madame Denis 

adopted her and installed her at Ferney, where she was not merely 

daughter, but almoner, deputy-manager of the household, and general 

good angel. 


‘*She made herself the solace and charm of his existence, enlivening every day, 
adorning every festival, greeting him with caresses in the morning, and giving 
brilliancy and gladness to the evening. At the /éte of St. Francis, celebrated 
every year in Ferney by the whole colony with great enthusiasm, she shone 
with engaging lustre, walking in the procession adorned with flowers, and 
carrying in her hand a basket containing her two pet doves with white wings 
and rosy beaks, smiling and blushing as she passed. 

‘*She loved to wait upon him. |He had contrived a hanging-desk over his bed, 
which he could lower or raise at pleasure, upon which were placed all the 
means of continuing his work at any hour day or night. It was her hand that 
put this apparatus in order at night, and arranged his bed as he liked to have 
it. She took charge of the minor needs and habits of the old man ; while he, on 
his part, loved to give her lessons in dancing, and to show her how the great 
ladies of the court paid their homage to the king and queen. On his table he 
always kept a box with money in it for the poor, and now this store was given 
in charge to Belle-et Bonne. ‘She is,’ he would say, using a convent expres- 
sion, ‘my seur du pot,’ and she carried the purse of the poor ez officio. It was 
remarked by the household that, in her presence, he was never in ill-humor, 
and that, in the midst of his demonstrative and harmless anger, if she appeared 
upon the scene, the tempest was instantly stilled. ‘You put meon good terms 
with myself,’ he would say to her. ‘I cannot be angry before you.’ When 
she entered in the morning, he would say sometimes, ‘Good-morning, belle 
nature !’ as he kissed her forehead. She, apt to catch the humor of the place, 
‘would reply, as she kissed his cheek, ‘Good-morning, mon dieu tutélaire !’ 
He wondered how she could be willing to place her smooth young face 
against his death’s head, and when she repeated the application he would say it 
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was Life and Death embracing.’ Not the least of her triumphs was that she 
could be all this to the uncle and retain the lively affection of the niece.” 


The last scene, like the sojourn at Berlin, is among the best known, 
but I do not know that in English it has been told before so fully. 
Mr. Parton is inclined to acquit Madame Denis, in part at least, of 
the abominable plot of which she is accused by Wagniére, the 
stratagem of inducing her uncle to remain at Paris at the risk of his 
life by a false note of warning as to the hostile intentions of the 
Court. The good lady was perfectly capable of anything that selfish- 
ness and ingratitude could suggest, but the powers of life were dis- 
tinetly failing in Voltaire, and the question of the end was probably 
a question only of months, perhaps of days. He had lived a very 
different life from Fontenelle; and, with all deference to professional 
opinion, it may be doubted whether in any case he would have 
equalled the days of that easy-going personage. Perhaps Mr. Parton 
(carrying out a principle which he announces in his preface of pass- 
ing over idle rumours instead of combating them) has been too little 
emphatic in his account of the quiet and composure which, according 
to the best authorities, distinguished Voltaire’s end. There is every 
reason for believing that his death was distinguished by a placidity 
and dignity which had too often failed him in the more trying and 
sometimes even in the less trying circumstances of his life. 

Of nearly all the events of this remarkable life Mr. Parton has 
given an account, sometimes faulty in form, but sufficient and com- 
plete in substance. His book, though it may give some new facts, 
will of course not materially alter the idea of Vecltaire to those 
who have previously studied his life and his works; but to those 
who do not already possess much knowledge of him it furnishes 
a convenient means of informing themselves. A book of thirteen 
hundred pages, deformed by American misspelling of the English 
tongue, and by references to “ inflationists’’ and such-like irrele- 
vances, not to mention constant expressions of the author’s sentiments, 
which are, to say the least, unimportant, may seem a formidable 
undertaking. But its ccpiousness of incident and anecdote and its 
abundant quotations lighten the task of reading very considerably. At 
the end of it he must be a somewhat thoughtless reader (if, indeed, 
any such be likely to reach the end) who does not endeavour to make 
up for himself, assisted by the critical comments of those of Mr. 
Parton’s predecessors to whom Pallas has been more kind, some 
notion of the singular personality here portrayed. Mr. Parton’s 
own notion of that personality is decided enough. In his own 
marvellous language he tells us that Voltaire’s empty sepulchre “ is 
vocal, it is resonant, it booms and thunders over the earth.” The 











1 Duvernet, page 435. Paris, 1797. 
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superstition-crusher pushes everything and everybody else aside in 
his estimate. I think, for my own part, that from such a standpoint 
it is as difficult to judge Voltaire rightly as from that of my friend 
who called him a wretch, from that of Johnson, or from that of 
George III. 

The truth seems to be that Voltaire was an extremely complicated 
character ; the wonderful diversity of his literary work only reflects 
this complexity in part, though the one no doubt is the reason of the 
other. As I can hardly think of any man who displayed so many 
different forms of the literary faculty, so I can hardly think of any man, 
whether of letters or of business, who united the capacity and in a 
way the actual performance of so many different parts. Of his varied 
ability in practical administrative business there is proof almost as 
ample as of his varied ability in literary work. If he failed anywhere 
in what he undertook it was in diplomacy, and it is fair to remember 
that he had an antagonist to contend with there by whom it was no 
shame to be beaten. He has not, like Wordsworth, left us explicit 
intimations that in his own opinion his mission was to be Prime 
Minister, or Archbishop of Canterbury, or Commander-in-Chief, or 
Lord Chancellor, or all of them together. But I have no doubt that 
if the opportunity of any or all of these posts had come in his way he 
would have accepted it cheerfully, and would have performed the duties 
on the whole very well. The complementary defect of the quality of 
Jack-of-all-trades is well known. Voltaire suffered from it less than 
most people, but he did suffer from it. In no literary style, except 
in that of satirical prose fiction, or allegory of the social kind, can he 
be said to have attained the highest mastery. In work requiring 
research of any kind he was rather rapid than thorough, and he 
carried to excess the national habit of hasty deduction from insuffi- 
ciently investigated premises. His moral and intellectual character, 
with which we are here more specially concerned, shows inconsist- 
encies and blemishes of all kinds. Let us try and sum up what the 
devil’s advocates say against him. He was an unscrupulous liar; he 
was extraordinarily vain; he was utterly destitute of reverence; he 
had an impure imagination, which was not checked by the slightest 
sense of even external decency ; he was given to filthy lucre; he was 
spiteful and revengeful in the extreme towards his personal enemies. 
This is an ugly catalogue, and it is unfortunately true that no single 
article in it can be struck out entirely by the most uncompromising 
defender who knows and respects the facts. Mitigating pleas are 
all that is possible. His lying, which is a very unpleasant feature to 
English examiners of his character, has to be taken in conjunction 
with the fact that it was, so to speak, official and professional lying 
for the most part. The absurd and iniquitous political and social 
system of the time and country necessitated and in a manner recog- 
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nised it. It was little more than the conventional “ not guilty,” not 
so much as the equally conventional “ not at home.”? The charge of 
vanity must be admitted sans phrase, but it is not a very damning 
one. The lack of reverence also is not contestable, though there are 
some circumstances on the other side, notably the mountain-top story, 
which I have not noticed in Mr. Parton, and his lifelong cult of the 
starry heavens. This was, however, a distinct and inevitable conse- 
quence of his peculiar faculty of ridicule, which must also excuse as 
far as it can (and that is not very far) the uncleanness of his writ- 
ings. I shall frankly own that that uncleanness is to me the most 
unpleasant variety of the disease that I know, with the possible 
exception of Dryden’s. His carrying out of the maxim non ole¢ is 
another blot on his character. There is nothing inexcusable, though 
perhaps there is something rather undignified, in a poet’s making 
money by stockbroking and money-changing ; but the Hirsch matter, 
as to which something has been said already, cannot be defended, and 
the persistent way in which the author of L’ Homme aux Quarante 
Ecus and a hundred other protests against financial mismanagement 
allowed himself to profit by contracts, loans, and so forth, where the 
profit was due to corrupt administration, is a still greater blot. With 
respect to Fréron, Desfontaines, et Cie., perhaps the worst thing that 
can be said about Voltaire is that in point of malignity there is some- 
times nothing and generally very little to choose between himself 
and his adversaries. 

And yet I have not the least intention of admitting that Voltaire 
was a wretch, or anything of the kind. All the worst of his faults 
were emphatically the faults of his time and his education. His 
merits, on the other hand, were personal and his own, a dis- 
tinction which, however hackneyed it may be, is almost the 
only one available in this world of ours. These merits Mr. 
Parton’s book ought to make clear to everybody who is not hope- 
lessly prejudiced. One of the chief of them was an extraordi- 
nary kindness of heart and affection for his friends, relations, and, 
indeed, everybody with whom he was not brought into violent colli- 
sion. Madame du Chatelet and Madame Denis, the feminine plagues 
of the greater part of his long life, certainly had nothing to complain 
of in him. Notwithstanding his occasional fits of ill-temper all his 
servants and dependants were fond of him, and even the passionate 
Collini did not find those fits intolerable. His friendship for Thieriot, 
a person of very doubtful merit, and not unfrequently, as in the Des- 
fontaines affair, and in the matter of the employments which Voltaire 
sought to procure for him from Richelieu, a troublesome and even 
treacherous friend, was unwearying. No one, even of his enemies, 
fails to acknowledge his remarkable benevolence to oppressed or un- 
fortunate persons of every degree of merit, from Calas and Lally to La 
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Barre and Desfontaines. Something, perhaps, must be allowed for his 
love of playing the grand seigneur in estimating his good deeds at 
Ferney ; but even when that allowance is made a solid amount will 
remain to his credit. Unscrupulous as he was in some ways in the 
getting of money, he neither spent it unworthily nor hoarded it for the 
mere sake of hoarding ; his object being, as has been said, the secur- 
ing of independence, which in his time and country no man, who was 
neither a priest nor a noble, could hope for without a competent estate. 
These things are, of course, perfectly well known to students of 
French literature and French history ; but the general reader is less 
likely to be acquainted with them. Such a reader will find in Mr. 
Parton’s book a good deal to amuse him, and a good deal to correct 
and heighten his idea of Voltaire asa man. It has been hinted that 
the merits of the book, as a literary commentary, are hardly equal to 
its merits as a repository of fact. In the former respect, however, as 
has also been suggested, more than one scriptor haud paulo melior 
quam ego aut, Mr. Parton has supplied the deficiency in English by 
anticipation, and it is therefore superfluous to say any more on that 
score. 


Grorce SAINTSBURY 














TWO ACTS OF UNION: A CONTRAST. 


Eneutsu policy has achieved no triumph so great as the union 
between England and Scotland. The work, indeed, of Godolphin 
and of Somers may claim to be the most brilliant and successful 
example of constructive statesmanship on record. English policy 
has never more nearly failed of attaining any part of its objects 
than in the union with Ireland. The work of Pitt and of Cornwallis 
is a monument, if not of absolute failure, yet of disappointed hopes, 
which after the experience of eighty years proves the sagacity of 
Burke’s forecast that ‘‘a nominal union of government ” need not pro- 
duce ‘‘a close union of interest and affection.” The two Acts of Union 
have nevertheless a close superficial resemblance; the latter statute 
was suggested by and moulded upon the earlier legislative precedent. 

These are the patent facts. They inevitably raise the question 
why is it that similar measures have produced disastrously dissimilar 
results? The answer which Euglishmen give with more or less dis- 
tinctness is, that the difference of results lies in the difference 
between Scotch and Irish character. The true lesson, they think, to be 
deduced from a comparison of Scotch and Irish history is that justice 
and wisdom and statesmanship, as understood, at least, by English- 
men, will not bear their proper fruit on Irish soil, and that at the 
time of the Union, as at other times, the prudence and benevolence 
of England have been balked of their legitimate reward by the 
innate perversity or folly of Irish nature. 

This is the popular reading of history. It has a superficial 
plausibility. It is, however, in reality one of those gross misinter- 
pretations of past events which, while it deduces from one set of 
transactions a totally false moral, conceals from view the strangely 
overlooked fact that the relations between England and Scotland 
before the Union do read a most instructive lesson in reference to 
the circumstances which have perplexed the relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland. That this is so may be shown, not by fine-spun 
arguments or the production of out-of-the-way knowledge, but by 
the simple statement of facts which lie on the very surface of history. 

To explain the success of the Union with Scotland (for in political 
operations so difficult as that of blending two separate, and not very 
friendly, nations into one state it is success, not want of success, 
which needs explanation) is all but to unfold the grounds of the 
failure of the Union with Ireland, since the shortest summary of the 
whole matter is that special causes favoured or produced the in- 
corporation of Scotland with England, and that each one of these 


conditions was conspicuously wanting to the attempt to unite Ire- 
land with Great Britain. 
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The success of the Union with Scotland is due in the main to 
three causes. 

First.—The Act of Union embodied what was not in name only, 
but in reality, a treaty or contract freely made between two inde- 
pendent States. 

No bargain between two landowners, the richer of whom is bent 
on purchasing from his poor neighbour a piece of ground of no value 
in itself, but essential to the enjoyment of the rich man’s estate, was 
ever made with more businesslike deliberation and with more prosaic 
coolness than the agreement by which the national independence of 
Scotland was exchanged for the material and moral advantages of 
incorporation with Great Britain. Sentiments, such as the feelings 
which have fused Italy or Germany into one country, played no part 
in the matter. Statesmen had dreamed for generations of the 
strength to be gained by bringing the two parts of the same island 
under one and the same sovereign power, but schemes which pleased 
the intellect of politicians did not command any general sympathy 
whatever in any portion of what is now Great Britain. At the end 
of the last century there was no love lost between Scotchmen 
and Englishmen. Hence—what in the long run turned out a 
great advantage—the tardiness with which proposals for national 
amalgamation were accepted. At one moment the attempt to unite 
threatened to create permanent and irreparable severance. Not one 
Englishman in ten thousand knows the “ Act of Security ” even by 
name, and a generation who are as much at home in Midlothian as 
in Middlesex, are astonished to discover that in 1704 the Scotch 
Parliament wrung from Anne her assent to an Act which in effect 
provided that on her death the Crown of Scotland should no longer 
rest on the head of the same person as the Crown of England. Our 
forefathers knew ‘what was meant, and at once retaliated. They 
made preparations for arming the northern counties ; and in the very 
Act which provided for a Treaty of Union, enacted that from the 
end of 1705 until the succession to the Crown of Scotland should be 
settled on the same line as was adopted by the Parliament of England, 
no native of Scotland should possess the privileges of a natural born 
Englishman, and that in the meantime no arms should be conveyed 
from England to Scotland, and that ultimately no coals, no cattle, or 
native linen should be imported from Scotland. The last provision 
touched Scotchmen to the quick. The generation who planned the 
Darien scheme were wild with ideas of the wealth to be gained from 
colonial enterprise, and burned to share once more as under the Pro- 
tectorate all the mercantile advantages of England. In plain truth, 
it was the passion for trade which overcame the Scotch passion for 
independence. “I remember,” writes Mr. Burton, “a talk with the 
great historian of the English Revolution. .... He said he believed 
I had been studying the Union... .. He saw some points of diffi- 
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culty; one was that although the Union was notoriously unpopular 
in Scotland, yet there were symptoms of pressure on the side of 
Scotland in its direction. He had thought whether this might be 
the action of the Episcopalian party to obtain protection from 
England, but that did not seem a satisfactory explanation. J said I 
believed he would find a simple solution in the urgency of the Scotch for 
participation in the English trade, and that he would find his way to 
this solution in the laws of the Protectorate and those of the Restoration, 
I find in a short letter from him, dated 20th November, 1852, imme- 
diately on returning to his own books, ‘I have looked into the 
question of the commercial relations between England and Scotland 
after the Restoration. You were quite right, and the subject is full 
of interest.’ ”’ 

The words in italics go to the root of the matter. Scotch 
enthusiasm for independence was not insincere, but it was 
factitious. The Scotch hunger for trade was as genuine and as 
strong a sentiment as it was reasonable. When the negotiations for 
the Union began, the statesmen of each nation knew exactly the 
true state of affairs; they went into conference, so to speak, 
with charged pistols, but it was well understood that the object of 
violent demonstrations was the attainment of peaceable advantages, 
and that arms were not to be used if the negotiators could see their 
way toa profitable bargain. Of the former occasions on which offers 
of Union had been once and again rejected; of the debates in the 
Scotch Parliament; of the Jacobite agitation which ensured that 
every argument which could be used against the Union should be 
pressed with the utmost force ; of the excitement of the Edinburgh 
mob ; of the hard-headed coolness of the commissioners who, for two 
months, debated in London all the minutiz of the treaty with more 
elaboration and with far more sense than the Imperial Parliament 
now applies to the details of the Land Bill; of all the particulars, 
interesting as they are, of the most important treaty ever negotiated 
by England—this is not the occasion to write. The one essential 
point to impress on modern readers is, that the Union was in truth a 
treaty, the result of a perfectly fair bargain, deliberately made by 
most capable agents fully authorised to bind their principals. Nor 
is there ground to impute anything like gross corruption to the 
Scotchmen who favoured the connection with England. What was 
called bribery seems to have amounted to little more than the pay- 
ment by the English Government of official debts due from the 
Scotch Crown. If leading men looked after their own interest, they 
assuredly looked keenly after the interest of their own country; a 
broker may be honest though he takes a commission. The Union 
between the two countries was not a marriage of affection, nor even 
of esteem, but it was a marriage of convenience freely made, the 
settlements were carefully drawn and were made on the part of 
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England with the utmost liberality, and good settlements contribute 
considerably to the permanence of matrimonial comfort. 

The Union with Ireland lacked all that element of free consent 
between independent contracting parties which lies at the basis of 
every genuine contract. The idea of union came from London. Of 
the Irishmen who ultimately supported it many deemed it a mad 
scheme. In the English Parliament Sheridan could protest in lan- 
guage which even now is impressive against the indecency of 
inducing Irishmen to surrender an independence which the wisest 
and best men in the country prized highly at a moment when the 
land was filled with troops, when one part of the population were 
kept down only by military force, and when the other part were 
trembling with panic and fury, excited by the horrors of the Rebel- 
lion. Of the deliberate negotiation, of the calm, satisfactory, business- 
like haggling for national advantages which marked the negotiations 
between the Scotch and the English Commissioners, of the close 
consideration of minute details by competent representatives of both 
countries, there is nota trace in the negotiations, if such they can be 
called, between England and Ireland. There was enough, indeed, 
and more than enough, of negotiations of a certain kind, but their 
object was to secure, not that Ireland should get any special advan- 
tage, but that lords, bishops, and boroughmongers should get their 
fair share in the lavish bribery by which the Irish Parliament was 
induced to surrender national independence. To say, indeed, what 
was exactly the condition of Irish opinion is now impossible. Of the 
few persons who possess the knowledge fewer still possess the 
impartiality necessary to balance conflicting statements against each 
other. One or two facts are patent—the Irish Protestants were 
dazed with horror at the massacres of the Rebellion; the Irish 
Catholics were lulled into acquiescence by promises which were only 
made to be broken; no appeal was made to the Irish constituencies ; 
and the members of both Houses of Parliament were corrupted. 
The Act of Union was, in short, an agreement which, could it have 
been referred to a court of law, must at once have been cancelled 
as a contract hopelessly tainted with fraud and coercion. The 
arrangement pressed or forced by England upon Ireland was 
perhaps the best for the interest of both countries which the times 
permitted ; but it is childish to suppose that such an arrangement 
could command from Irishmen the respect with which Scotchmen 
and Englishmen alike soon learnt to regard a treaty which was 
as genuine and honest a compact as was ever made between two 
States. 

Secondly.—The authorsof the Union with Scotland rose farabove the 
level of ordinary English statesmanship, and displayed a sagacious 
foresight and liberal breadth of view not often displayed before or 
since by English Ministers. 
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As one studies in its details the remedy applied by the Whigs to 
the Scotch difficulty, which in 1706 was, at least, as great and 
menacing as was the Irish difficulty in 1800, one understands the 
profound reverence which the heroes of the English Revolution com- 
manded among all classes of Englishmen, until the day when the 
dramatic scenes of the French Revolution obliterated for a time the 
memory of leaders, any one of whom possessed more political capacity 
than was to be found among the whole gang of revolutionists whose 
one idea of policy was to send every opponent to the guillotine. The 
creators of the state of Great Britain had a firm grasp of principle. 
Their aim was to transform two nations into one; hence they 
insisted with unwavering resolution on everything essential to the 
attainment of their end. They would not concede the least trifle 
which savoured of federation; they would not leave in existence 
a vestige of separate Scotch Government. The measure, there- 
fore, for uniting the two kingdoms was, unlike most Acts of 
English legislation, a thorough-going piece of workmanship in- 
tended fully to achieve its end; it left nothing to be settled by 
one amending Act after another, drawn to fill up the imperfect 
outlines of a crude and ill-conceived scheme. But just because 
the statesmen of the eighteenth century knew how to cling to 
principle, and dared to frame a consistent measure which con- 
tained everything that was essential for its object, they were both 
ready and willing to make every possible concession to Scotch 
interests or prejudices in every matter not essential to the attain- 
ment of their main purpose. Favour was shown throughout to 
the weaker nation ; the Scotch from a merely mercantile point of 
view got by far the best of the bargain. The discussions as to the 
“equivalent,” as to the African Company, as to the land tax, as to 
the coinage, as to the duty on beer and the like, are now forgotten. 
The one point worthy of remembrance is, that every advantage was 
conceded to Scotland. *We can hardly in modern times duly esti- 
mate the miraculous foresight and magnanimity implied in this 
liberality. At the commencement of the eighteenth century every 
Englishman, and every Scotchman for that matter, believed in 
mercantile theories, resting on the assumption that the prosperity of 
one nation must be the loss of another. The mercantile classes were 
then rising into influence, and merchants and shopkeepers were, it 
must be added, the strongest support of the Protestant succession ; 
yet at a time when every trader believed that liberality to Scotch 
rivals meant the ruin of his own business, English statesmen dared 
for once to act on the bold assumption that the interests of Scotland 
and England were so completely identical that, the most ample con- 
cessions to the poorer country would prove in the long run for the 
benefit of both. ‘How much have you lost by the participation of 
Scotland in all your commerce? The external trade of England has 
more than doubled since that period, and I believe your internal 
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(which is the most advantageous) has been augmented at least four- 
fold. Such virtue there is in liberality of sentiment that you have 
grown richer even by the partnership of poverty.” Thus writes 
Burke after an experience of seventy years had demonstrated the 
truth of principles which, even in 1778, were beyond the grasp of 
the merchants of Bristol. But to anticipate in 1706 that the partner- 
ship of poverty would produce unbounded prosperity argues some- 
thing like prophetic foresight. “If I marry a beggar,” said Sir 
Edward Seymour, “I shall have a louse for my portion.” His 
coarse dictum sums up the antipathies and convictions which swayed 
a generation of Englishmen who, by some strange good fortune, 
consented to be led by statesmen, the wisdom of whose views they 
could scarcely comprehend. 

The policy of Pitt and the adroitness of Castlereagh never rose toany- 
thing like the level of the statesmanship of Godolphin and of Somers. 
The scheme of Union with Ireland lacks all the completeness and 
coherence which marked the precedent on which it was in a sense 
modelled. The maintenance, for instance, of the Lord Lieutenancy 
is essentially opposed to the very idea of complete national union. 
Possibly the politicians of 1800 were right in believing that a Lord 
Lieutenant could not be dispensed with. But to grant that they 
were right in this is almost to concede that the time for union 
between England and Ireland had not arrived. In any case an 
institution which implies something like national separation was and 
is in theory inconsistent with the theory of absolute national unity. 
Nor were the framers of the Act of Union with Ireland able to 
confer on the Irish those material benefits which every Scotchman 
knew and felt to be the solid and immediate payment for the sacri- 
fice of Scotch independence. The transactions of 1779 and 1780 
made it impossible to identify, in the minds of Irishmen, the exist- 
ence of the Union with the freedom and prosperity of trade. 
Whether Ireland could in any case turn to immediate advantage 
the removal of restrictions, the evil of which did not cease with their 
removal, had been doubted long before the Union by those who 
best knew the state of the country. In any case Irish freedom of 
trade was in the main due to the Irish volunteers and the Irish 
Parliament. The circumstances of the case made it impossible to 
render a policy which was an outrage on public sentiment tolerable 
or popular, on account of the obvious service which it rendered to 
private interest. The Irish Union had, indeed, one great chance in 
its favour. It was obviously possible by Catholic emancipation to 
make every Roman Catholic feel that to union with Great Britain 
he owed his rights of citizenship. But the one circumstance which 
might have been used to enlist Irish sentiment in favour of the 
Union was so misused as in fact to bring Roman Catholics into a 
position of distinct antagonism to the British Parliament, and one 
may almost say to generate the cry for Repeal. 
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Thirdly.—The institutions for which Scotchmen seriously cared 
were maintained or secured by the Union. 

The statesmen of the Revolution were entirely free from the 
passion for producing that kind of uniformity which modern inno- 
vators confound with national unity. The law and the local institu- 
tions of Scotland were, except where they conflicted with the very 
principle of union with England, left carefully untouched. The one 
great national institution—the Church of Scotland—derived new 
security, and probably increased power, from the means which poli- 
tically amalgamated Scotland and England. 

This is a matter which deserves careful consideration. Every 
nation possesses some institution or institutions which express and 
represent its real life. Such an institution was, at any rate at the 
beginning of the last century, the Church of Scotland. It played at 
least as great a part in the daily life of the people as does or ever did 
the English Parliament in the life of England. National sentiment 
had gathered round the Church, and, fortunately for the prosperity 
of Great Britain, had not centred round the Parliament of Scotland. 
Of this circumstance English statesmanship took every advantage. 
The 25th Article of the Act of Union made the Scotch Church as 
secure as any enactment can make any institution. Every Presby- 
terian throughout Scotland, moreover, knew and felt that in union 
with England, and in strict support of the Protestant succession, 
which was thenceforth bound up with the existence of the British 
State, lay his real safeguard against Jacobite reaction and the re- 
newal of the struggles with Episcopalianism, which had been the 
torment of the country. The abolition of the Scotch Parliament no 
doubt pained national sentiment, but the Presbyterian clergy—the 
most influential class in the country—may probably have felt that 
there was some compensation for the abolition of a body which had 
not become the true organ of national life in the increased moral in- 
fluence acquired by the general assembly of the Church, through its 
becoming more truly than ever the one representative body of the 
nation. The result of the respect paid to Scotch institutions was 
that while Scotland became an inseparable part of Great Britain, 
Scotch affairs remained after, even more than before, the Union 
under the complete control of Scotchmen. Scotland was never more 
independent (if to be left alone be independence) than when she had 
ceased to be a separate country. A Scotch farmer or a Scotch 
minister soon felt that the Union had made no change except a 
change for the better. The courts, the law, the church, remained 
as they were, but every man throughout the country shared in the 
prosperity of the British Empire. What is worth notice because it 
is apt to be forgotten is, that the wisest of unions produced incidental 
evils which, under less favourable circumstances, might have been 
serious. Scotch political life dwindled to nothing; Scotland became 
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a pocket borough of the ministry in power in England, till at last 
such a man as Dundas became the tyrant of the country. Abuses 
went unreformed, till in 1830 the whole country was all but ready 
for revolution. This was the price to Scotland of a system which, 
as Malachi Malagrowther taught a Tory Government, made even a 
dirty Scotch one pound note too sacred to be touched by the reform- 
ing hands of the Imperial Parliament. Nor did England escape 
wholly from damage. The Scotch members were George the ITI.’s 
parliamentary body-guard, and we all know what were the ends for 
which George’s parliamentary forces were in the main employed. 

In their ecclesiastical arrangements, and indeed in their whole 
mode of dealing with Irish institutions, Pitt and his colleagues 
followed the letter and violated the spirit of precedent, set them by 
the statesmen of the Revolution. The Church of Scotland was made 
secure by the union with England, so also was the Church of Ireland ; 
but the church strengthened by Godolphin was the church of the 
Scotch people, whilst the church for the security of which Pitt 
provided was not the church of the Irish people. In each case a 
Parliament was abolished, but the destruction of the Parliament 
which met on College Green was a very different thing at bottom 
than the destruction of the Parliament which met in Edinburgh. 
The merits and the vices alike of the Irish Parliament have (impartial 
students may conjecture) been the subject of much rhetorical 
exaggeration. The assembly which sat in Dublin had, what the 
Scotch Parliament had not, strong claims on the, sentimental 
interests of the people whom it represented; it had vindicated 
national independence ; it had freed Irish commerce ; it had produced 
within the twenty years preceding its death a brilliant body of 
statesmen and orators; it had become in short a centre of national 
life. To destroy such a centre was no light matter. The destruction 
further of local political life, which is almost inseparable from 
schemes of national consolidation, was a far greater evil in Ireland 
than in Scotland, for politics had been with the Irish what they were 
not with the Scotch, the main sphere for the display and training 
of native genius. Nor was political amalgamation with the United 
Kingdom compensated for by local independence. Ireland since 
as before the Union has been governed in the main in accordance 
with English notions, applied in many cases or misapplied by English 
officials. A trifling fact proves more than pages of argument. It is 
not much more than thirty years since Lord Campbell ousted from 
the Irish Chancellorship the Irishman who beyond all others had a 
moral claim to the place. The transaction excited indeed some 
comment, but was soon as far as the English public were concerned 
forgotten. What would Englishmen or Scotchmen think of the 
sanity of a Premier who promoted the most learned of English 
lawyers to the presidency of the Court of Session? ‘ Does an Union 
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under such circumstances by free consent and on just and equal 
terms deserve to be branded as proposal for subjecting Ireland to a 
foreign yoke? Is it not rather a free and voluntary association of 
two great countries which join for their common benefit in one 
empire, where each will retain its proportional weight and importance 
under the security of equal laws, reciprocal affection, and inseparable 
interests, which want nothing but that indissoluble connection to 
render both invincible?” Change but one word, and this passage 
might still stand as a noble and deserved tribute to the merits and 
success of the policy of 1706. Read as what it is—a portion of the 
elaborate oration in which Pitt vindicated the Union with Ireland 
—the passage which convinced and charmed the great ministers’ 
hearers now sounds like the bitterest satire on his policy and his 
work. The fact that words which precisely apply to the Union 
with Scotland cannot now, except with bitter irony, be applied to 
the Union with Ireland, tells clearly enough how things stand. 
A comparison of the two great transactions shows that the success 
of the Union with Scotland, no less than the failure or partial failure 
of the Union with Ireland, are each the result of natural, known, and 
assignable causes. Neither Scotch nor Irish history can, except by 
the most perverse misreading of past events, be forced into teaching 
the lesson that the failure of the policy in Ireland is due to the 
peculiarities of Irish character. It is vain to attribute to the special 
characteristics of any people consequences which can be explained 
by the neglect on the part of statesmen to make their policy conform 
to the nature of things. 

If the lesson generally deduced from a comparison between Scotch 
and Irish history is one which ought to be noticed only to be unlearnt, 
there is teaching to be drawn from one portion of the history of 
Scotland well deserving the careful consideration of persons who wish 
to understand the relation between England and Ireland. From the 
accession of James I. (1603) to the Union (1706), Scotland was, 
though theoretically independent, in fact in a condition of partiah 
dependence on the English Crown, and throughout the period of 
about a century every English Government in succession attempted 
with more or less vigour to govern the northern part of the island 
on English principles. James was fully convinced, and from his own 
point of view not without reason, of the truth ofthe maxim, “No Bishop, 
no King.” His son, with far more zeal than James and not half the 
sagacity of his father, was bent under the guidance of Laud on 
giving effect to episcopalian principles. His attempt to force 
ecclesiastical innovations on Scotland drove the country to rebellion. 
Cromwell and Charles had little in common, but Cromwell, like 
Charles, was an English ruler, and when he got the chance strove 
with far more vigour and infinitely greater success than the King to 
make the Scotch accept his notions (and very good notions too in 
their way) of the mode in which their country should be governed. 
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By far the truest historical parallel to the Irish Union is the 
incorporation with England which Cromwell imposed by force of 
arms on Scotland. Looked at in itself, the measure was a much 
better one than the Act of Union passed by Pitt. If any scheme 
could be called wise and good which is opposed to the nature of 
things and overlooks the prejudices of the people to whom it is 
intended to be applied, Cromwell’s Scotch legislation would well 
deserve to be called both wise and good. He gave the Scotch 
people the best administration they had up to his time ever possessed. 
He opened to them the benefit of free trade. ‘There was,” says 
Burton, “a theoretical discontent, a latent protestation against the 
whole arrangement, and a loyal desire to see Charles II. restored. 
But it had little active vitality, and perhaps it was in human nature 
that the material prosperity of the people soothed such political 
irritation as came of mere abstract principles, and preserved the 
general lull.” The people it might be thought nad not any great 
cause for discontent. Cromwell’s policy had but one defect. It was 
opposed to every sentiment and prejudice of the Scotch people ; 
it fell of itself amidst the delirious joy of the whole country. Of 
Charles II.’s dealing with Scotland it is unnecessary to say any- 
thing. Readers of Old Mortality know pretty well in a general way 
what were the results of his Majesty’s religious concern for the 
welfare or the religion of his Scotch subjects. 

The Revolution, though it changed the Government in England and 
Scotland, did not bring such an essential change of spirit as might have 
been expected. In both parts of Great Britain passion for trade was 
superseding zeal for religion. The Restoration had deprived the 
Scotch of the advantages of union, and the mercantile legislation of 
the Commonwealth as applied to a disunited country was deadly to 
Scotch commerce. The mention of the African Company, the Darien 
scheme, and the murder of Captain Green still recalls a state of 
things bearing a curious resemblance to the condition of Ireland 
between 1778 and 1800. The point to be carefully noted is the 
effect of English interference on Scotch sentiment ; for the lesson of 
the seventeenth century is not only that England acted towards 
Scotland in a spirit similar to the spirit displayed towards Ireland, 
but that the same faults produced in both cases the same evils. An 
English statesman of 1706 would, we suspect, have considered the 
Scotch at least as difficult to manage as the Irish. Oppression 
and interference produced in Scotland, as it produces everywhere, 
lawlessness and unreasonableness. An Englishman might well 
enough argue that the Scotch were irreconcilable. They revolted 
against Charles I. and betrayed him, they were indignant at Charles’s 
execution, rallied round Charles’s son, and attempted to strike a fatal 
blow at English policy. They hated the good government of 
Cromwell, they were delirious with joy at the Restoration, yet they 
were soon again in arms against Charles IJ. They were not con- 
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tented under the government of William. Under the rule of Anne 
they passed laws intended to undo all the good which had resulted 
from the union of the crowns of England and Scotland on the head 
of one person. If you wished, it might be said, to see a specimen of 
Scotch cruelty, treachery, suspicion, prejudice, and folly, you should 
reflect upon the murder of Captain Green. Even now this forgotten 
transaction is well worth thoughtful study by any one who wants to 
know what are the follies and cruelties into which a sensible people 
may be led by offence to national self-love or national interest. The 
main features of the transaction may be easily summed up. The 
failure of the Darien scheme had, in 1703 and 1704, been much more 
than a mercantile calamity. It made every Scotchman feel that 
Scotch independence was nothing but a name, and led hundreds of 
Scotchmen to believe, not entirely without reason, that an undertaking 
in which the credit and interest of their country was concerned had 
been sacrificed to the selfishness and to the cupidity of England. 
Under these circumstances an English ship belonging to an English 
company and connected with the East India trade arrived at Leith. 
Whether Captain Green and the crew ofthe Worcester had committed 
any crime whatever is most uncertain ; there never was adduced a 
single fact to prove that any man on board that ship had even 
injured a single Scotchman; that Captain Green had not killed the 
Scotchman he was supposed to have murdered is absolutely certain. 
Yet, somehow or other, no one knows how, the rumour got abroad 
that the Captain and his crew were a gang of pirates, who had 
murdered one Captain Drummond and other Scotchmen. The ship 
was seized by the officers of the Scotch African Company with 
circumstances of deliberate treachery which recall the massacre of 
Glencoe. Green and his men were dragged to trial in deference to 
the wishes of the Scotch mob. They were tried by Scotch judges, 
convicted by a Scotch jury, and, though innocent of any proved 
crime, were executed by order of the Scotch Privy Council in defiance 
of the wishes of the Crown ; and if they had not been put to death by 
the executioner would doubtless have been hanged, as was Porteus, 
a generation later, by the citizens of Edinburgh. The plain 
truth is that, under the rule of Queen Anne, Green and two of his 
crew were the victims of Scotch animosity to England, and were 
sacrificed to a ‘Scotch idea” fully as brutal and fully as irrational 
as any of the notions which Mr. Froude has been pleased to brand 
with the name of Irish ideas. 

There is no need to press the moral of a forgotten chapter in 
history. What is worth notice, because it has some bearing on the 
solution of existing political problems, is that Scotch history before, 
at, and since the Union shows, not that just policy produces one 
effect in Ireland and another in Scotland, but that in each country 
justice and injustice produce each of them its natural fruits. 

A. V. Dicey. 
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OnE continually meets with persons who, seeming to give intellectual 
assent to the leading scientific hypothesis of our time, yet deeply 
mistrust what they conceive to be its moral implications, and who, as 
a consequence, are reduced to a chaotic condition of opinion, pre- 
cluding them from taking any cause frankly to heart, or from carrying 
any theory firmly in the head. It would save a good deal of fruitless 
discussion if thinkers who find themselves in this uncomfortable 
ethical predicament would refrain from eloquence until they have 
given the body of their convictions time to range themselves on 
one side or the other. But this is the last thing it occurs to them 
to do. With no apparent ideal to uphold, and with no distinct 
advice to offer, they yet have quite a noisy literature of their own, 
and many forcible exponents of their somewhat futile distresses. 
Such prophets prophesy unto us things the reverse of smooth. 
They generally begin by admitting, or implying, more or less 
dejectedly, that the voice of science has to be listened to, as on the 
whole the most credible voice within earshot of this century. Then, 
having made this admission, they commonly proceed to dilate on the 
prospective misery and degeneration such listening will bring upon 
our ill-fated race. 

To one essayist whose writings at least tend in the direction I 
have indicated, it is my purpose in this paper definitely to reply. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has within the past four or five years published 
several essays, the apparent object of which has been to exhibit the 
moral shortcomings of scientific philosophy. While nothing that 
he says leads one to suppose that he considers the objective grounds 
of the evolution doctrine invalid, his thesis is that the code of ethics 
he conceives to be suggested and supported by it is certain to prove 
generally detrimental ; and that it in particular negatives the legi- 
timacy of the belief in ‘‘ human brotherhood,” the spread of humane 
feeling, and the protection of the interests of weaker races against 
the selfishness of the stronger. 

I propose to deal with Mr. Goldwin Smith’s arguments in a two- 
fold manner. In the first place to point out how his thesis displays 
a misconception of the ethical tenets of the evolutionists, and by 
implication a misconception of the fundamental theory of develop- 
ment itself; in the second, to refute the specific charges advanced in 
his essays concerning certain recent political and colonial doings cited 
by him in illustration of that thesis. I believe it may be shown that 
rationalists in general and that evolutionists in particular are, in the 
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practical apportioning of their sympathies and their aid, as a body 
relatively more humane than the orthodox section of the community ; 
that it follows from their theory they should be, and that in fact they 
are so displayed. 

I have before me three of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s essays. The first 
is entitled The Ascent of Man.’ The second is written in depreciation 
of The Proposed Substitutes for Religion? The third is on The 
Prospect of a Moral Interregnum.® In each of these three papers, 
and also I am told in detached passages elsewhere in what he 
has written, the charge brought against scientific doctrine, and 
variously enforced by argument, is that it tends to give a charter to 
personal and political selfishness and tyranny. And in each article 
the author brings forward as among conspicuous examples of the kind 
of harm that evolutional and positivist conviction has already begun 
to work, the state of public feeling in England as shown in the 
“Eyre Defence” agitation, at the time of the Jamaica insurrection. 

I. The Ascent of Man* opens with certain ethical admissions 
favourable rather than not to the evolution hypothesis. But in 
succeeding pages we find advanced the rather curious complaint— 
that evolutionists are unreasonably prone to overlook the facts of 
human development, and to disregard the probability that further 
development awaits our race in time tocome. Hereare the words :— 

‘‘There seems to be (among evolutionists) a tendency . . . . to treat the 
origin of a being as finally decisive of its nature and destiny..... An 
eminent writer on the antiquities of jurisprudence intimates his belief that the 
idea of human brotherhood is not coeval with the race, and that primitive com- 
munities were governed by sentiments of a very different kind. His words are 
at once pounced upon as a warrant for dismissing the idea of human brother- 
hood from our minds, and substituting for it some other social principle the 
character of which. . . . is beginning in some quarters pretty distinctly to 
appear.” 

(One would be glad at this point, for sake of clearness, to be told 
who is the writer on jurisprudence, and which are the evolutionists 
who ‘‘pounce upon” his words. Mr. Goldwin Smith leaves his 
reader in the dark as to these particulars ; and continues—) 

“But surely this is not reasonable. There can be no reason why the first 
estate of man, which all allow to have been his lowest estate, should claim the 
prerogative of furnishing his only real and indefeasible principles of action. 
Granting that the idea of human brotherhood was not aboriginal, granting that 
it cameintothe worldat a comparatively late period, still it has come ; and having 
come, it is as real, and seems as much entitled to consideration, as inter-tribal 
hostility and domestic despotism were in their own day.” 

Here our essayist beats the air. If there isa theory which more 
than any other holds of account not only every variation, but every 

(1) Macmitlan’s Magazine, January, 1877. 
(2) Ibid., February, 1878. 


(8) Atlantic Monthly, October, 1879. 
(4) Macmillan’s Magazine, January, 1877 (p. 194). 
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detail of every variation in the summing of its conclusions, it is the 
evolution theory. Not a change, however apparently trifling, not a 
condition, however apparently accidental, not a factor, however 
apparently insignificant, but is noted by that theory as soon as it 
appears, and never lost sight of again, as contributing in increasingly 
complex ways to the increasing complexity of the phenomena under 
observation. At no two moments, according to the evolution hypo- 
thesis, can the universe or any of its constituent parts and processes 
be said to be in direct causal line, either with original antecedents, 
or with ultimate consequents. As Emerson somewhere says, “ every- 
thing in the universe goes by indirection ;”’ and the office of the 
evolutionist is to discern the precise kind of indirection in which 
things move, and to note the relations which are common to them at 
every point, as rules or “ laws,’’ for the further conduct of our con- 
ceptions and expectations. 

As to évolutional teaching with regard to the special matter of 
moral development, we may here fitly quote the words of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, as offering a curious contrast to the doctrine im- 
puted by Mr. Goldwin Smith to evolutionists. In his Appendix to 
the Data of Ethics, Mr. Spencer remarks as follows :— 

‘* So far is it from being true, as might be supposed from the general incre- 
dulity, that though there has arisen a considerable moralisation of the human 
being as a concomitant of civilisation, there will be no comparable increase of 
such moralisation in the future, it is true that the moralisation will hereafter go 
on at a much greater rate, because it will no longer be checked by influences 
hitherto and at present in operation. During all the past, and even still, the 
need for maintaining adaptation to the militant life, which implies readiness to 
sacrifice others, has perpetually held in check the progress of adaptation to the 
industrial life which, carried on by exchange of services, does not of necessity 
entail the sacrifice of others to self.” 

Again :— 


‘**Not only must we infer that the future of man and of society will have 
modifications as great as the past has shown us, but that it will have much 
greater. That is to say, that the transformation of altruistic gratifications into 
egoistic ones will be carried very much further; and an average larger share in 
the happiness of each individual will depend on consciousness of the well-being 
of other individuals ’’ (pp. 298—9). 


In face, indeed, of the profound but orderly complexity of natural 
development, as perceived and taught by modern philosophy, the 
words of Mr. Goldwin Smith fall very wide of their mark— 


‘* Supposing (he says,)' the account of the origin of the moral sense and of 
moral life given in the Descent of Man to be true, it is an account of the origin 
only... «+. It is not more significant compared with the subsequent develop- 
ment than is the origin of physical life compared with the subsequent history 
of living beings. .... Between the origin of moral life and its present mani- 
festations has intervened something so considerable as to baffle any anticipation 
of the destiny of humanity which could have been formed from a mere inspec- 





(1) Macmillan’s Magazine, January, 1877 (p. 197). 
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tion of the rudiments. Whatever things may have been in their origin, they 
are what they are, both in themselves and in regard to their indications respect- 
ing other beings or influences, the existence of which may be implied in theirs, 

. - ae physiologist sets before us a set of plates showing the similarity 
between the embryo of Newton aud that of his dog Diamond. The inference 
which he probably expects us to draw is that there is no essential difference between 
the philosopher and the dog.” 


Contrast with this quotation the following passage. In Mr. 
G. H. Lewes’s Study of Psychology (p. 147) we read— 


‘* We may fitly look backwards and see how short a way the consideration 
of animal life alone will take us in the appreciation of the moral life of mankind, 
which is wrought out of innumerable closely-woyen threads of feeling and 
knowing.” 


Again (p. 153) :— 


‘Because psychology is interpreted through sociology, and experience 
acquires its development mainly through social influences, we must always take 
history into account. . . . . The physiologist recognises the same organs 
and functions in the savage and the civilised, but not the same thoughts and 
sentiments. The brain of a cultivated Englishman of our day compared with 
the brain of a Greek of the age of Pericles would not present any appreciable 
differences; yet the differences between the moral and intellectual activities of 
the two would be many and vast. These are not to be assigned to the organism 
and its functions. . . . . The Englishman has been nourished on the pro- 
ducts of the centuries, his feelings and thoughts have taken form under condi- 
tions unknown to the Greek, so that what would have delighted the one is 
anguish to the other. The sight of a wounded foreigner, which agitates the 
Englishman, and prompts him by its very imagination to undertake hardship 
and danger in the effort to relieve the sufferer, would have excited no more 
emotion in a Greek than the sight of an injured dog.” 


With such inaccurate reading before us as Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
words present of the evolution doctrine, it appears, indeed, almost futile 
to attempt serious criticism or argument. For we find that a school 
which in its teaching insists upon the subtlety, multiplicity, and con- 
stant flux of relations, and the continuity of causation, is virtually 
credited with postulating a fixed rigidity of relation, and, by implica- 
tion, with ignoring the re-formative action of ceaseless changes. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith having, in his interpretation of its principle, 
thus precisely reversed the meaning of the theory he assails, further 
somewhat inconsistently calls upon evolution— 


‘To be true to itself, and to recognise the possibility of development in the 
future, as well as the fact of the development of the past.” 


‘‘ The series of developments has proceeded from the inorganic to the organic, 
from the organic upwards to moral and intellectual life. Why should it be 
arrested there? Why should it not continue its upward course, and arrive at 
a development which might be designated as spiritual life ? ” 

We need not affect to misunderstand this. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
likes the theory of past development well enough to wish to build, so 
to speak, a scientific “heavenly hope’’ upon it. He would fain have 
evolutionists class among the corollaries of their theory the likelihood 
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of “‘ spiritual ” development of immortal individuals out of the human 
race as at present existing. His hardly tacit. contention seems to be 
this—‘“ Why, since brutes have become men, should not you and I 
become something as unlike and superior to men, as men are unlike 
and superior to brutes?” He overlooks the fact that developmental 
changes of such magnitude have, as found in nature, and as taught by 
science, a hereditary rather than an individual history. No indi- 
vidual brute has ever become a man; and the fact that a brute 
(which, living and dying a brute, yet) after the lapse of countless 
generations has a human posterity, affords no ground for supposing 
that a change similar in amount is to be effected within the limit of 
any individual life. Failing to discriminate between these two 
notions of development, Mr. Goldwin Smith is impatient at the small 
room left by the evolution doctrine for the spread and flutter of 
angelic wings. 

But setting this aside, may we not in return call upon him to point 
to a single instance of an evolutional teacher who considers either 
that ‘“‘there is no essential difference between a philosopher and a 
dog ; ” or that nothing “ considerable ” has “ intervened ” since moral 
development began; or that man’s race has already exhausted all 
possibility of further and increasingly progressive development ? 
Does not the whole of this strange protest indicate on the part of 
any one who makes it a most inadequate conception of evolution, and 
a most superficial study of its principles, whether as set forth by its 
leading exponents or as exhibited in phenomena ? 

In its ethical teaching, science never loses sight of the fact that man 
is what a long, complicated, and changeful history has brought him to 
be. And although the truth that he was what he was at the 
commencement of that history is also kept in view (since it at once 
affords a helpful index to the direction in which progress is taking 
place, and a clue for the direction of further voluntary effort), yet, 
since the operation of various ascertainable influences has made 
him so superior a being to the primitive barbarian from whom 
he descends (or, to use Mr. Goldwin Smith’s amended expression, 
‘ascends’), duty is but the more clearly seen to lie in the continuous 
use and encouragement of those civilising influences, the deepest 
and surest of which in our hands to-day is civilisation itself, in the 
shape of so much sympathy and humane aspiration as is found in 
our own hearts. In point of fact, while sociology offers explanation 
of the anti-social tendencies still left in individuals, by regarding 
them as surviving remnants of inherited brutality, it implicitly con- 
demns them by that very explanation as unsuited to the vastly changed 
external conditions of human existence. Sociologically viewed, such 
tendencies are, among ourselves, unfit. Ethically viewed, therefore, 
they are hurtful, inhuman, wrong. 
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The brute force in exercise of which lay the primitive man’s only 
chance of survival, was once his only moral tool; or rather, was the 
pre-moral agency which brought him far enough along his difficult 
course to reach moral beginnings. But brute force as a best means 
is superseded from the day on which barbarians find it possible and 
advantageous to effect peaceful exchange of goods or services. From 
that day forward it takes a second place of ever-decreasing utility, 
and of ever-decreasing rightfulness. And thus the charge brought 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith against evolutionists, that their belief in an- 
cestral fierceness implies a belief in the continued necessity of such 
fierceness for bending one another’s wills, is about as much to the 
point as would be a charge that evolutionists are wont to recommend 
the exclusive use of chipped flints, and to decry the adoption of more 
complex means for bending the forces of nature to their wills, only 
because chipped flints were the original tools of a race that has since 
invented the steam-engine and the telescope. 

But not only does Mr. Goldwin Smith thus misconstrue the 
positive side of scientific ethics; he further maintains that the nega- 
tive attitude of science towards the tenets of current European 
orthodoxy should, in consistency, involve also a negative attitude 
towards the belief in “ human brotherhood,”’ and in its implied code 
of duties. He couples with evolutional teaching the positivism of 
Comte, and accounts the sympathy with humanity upheld by evolu- 


tionists, and the worship of humanity taught by Comtists, alike 
preposterous. 


* After all, without God or spirit, what (he asks) is Humanity? One school 
of science reckons one hundred and fifty different species of man. What is the 
bund of unity between these species, and wherein consists the obligaticn to 


mutual love aud help?” 
Again :— 


‘*‘ Humanity, it seems to us, is a fundamentally Christian idea. ... . The 
idea of the progress of Humanity seems to us to haye been derived from the 
Christian belief in the coming of the kingdom of God through the extension 


of the Church.” 

To these quotations one is tempted to retort by use of that very 
argument of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s which we have just been con- 
sidering: namely, that whether man had this origin or that is not the 
question, since he is what he is, here and now ; and that be the matrix 
of the conscious belief in human progress never so much the Christian 
Church, yet that our present business is not with origins and past 
facts, but with present possibilities and future developments. 

But, in truth, a more serious reply suggestsitself. This very doc- 
trine of human brotherhood as upheld by orthodoxy it is which is 
theoretically arbitrary, and therefore practically ricketty, rather 
than the same doctrine as upheld by evolutionists. For the doctrine 
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that men are “one in Christ” tells merely of the bond of a common 
faith supposed eventually to be shared by all men alike. All its 
force hinges on the possession of convictions respecting an after- 
life—convictions which every advance of real knowledge, whether 
biological or psychological, tends indirectly rather to weaken 
than to reinforce. Such a doctrine implies that men’s duty of 
mutual helpfulness is derived from a single teacher’s injunctions ; 
and that they are to feel and to act as “ brothers,” not because of the 
simple, natural fact that they are knit by their common needs, and 
mutual powers of helpfulness, but because one large-hearted, heretical 
Jewish artisan but yesterday was, by a section of humanity, 
declared a god, or a demi-god ; and but yesterday, in that character, 
imposed the notion of the unity of humanity, declaring that 
all the slight varieties of men he knew of should love one another 
“for his sake.’ Needless to say that this limited idea of the 
obligation of “brotherhood” is an idea likely enough to be 
unseated. 

I maintain, in effect, that in these days, when orthodoxy is 
obliged to confront scientific facts, our lowlier fellow-men run 
more chance of losing the practical sympathy of their theological 
“‘brothers” whose theory they so wofully strain, than of losing the 
sympathy of their evolutional “brothers” whose theory they, in 
their very lowliness, support. Surely, if the theory of human unity, 
in this world or another, depends in any degree on the possibility of 
bringing all men’s souls into harmony on matters of doctrine and 
faith, it becomes a hopeless ideal, alike in face of the semi-brutish 
barbarians who baffle all attempts at “spiritual” approach or com- 
munion, and of those very different other tribes who, we are told, 
display more than Christian virtues, while possessing no idea of a God 
or of immortality. 

No; if in the face of scientific ascendancy we are to look for a 
decrease of humane sentiment and of equitable dealing, we must look 
for it among those who, themselves unable or unaccustomed to grasp 
the evolutional ideal, yet feel evolutional influence to be working 
havoc among their own doctrines. And this is precisely what we do 
find. From the orthodox or the semi-orthodox come all the 
querulous misgivings as to the natural foundations of duty ; all the 
assertions that the reasonableness of selfish license and selfish 
tyranny begins to appear. Orthodoxy it is which in our time has 
reason to feel its own moral ground shaking under its feet, and 
consequently orthodoxy it is which, at any critical juncture, loses 
alike its faith in principle, and its hope in patience, and falls into 
action that is intemperate, national, sectarian, inhumane. 

Recent history affords, we think, as many examples in this con- 
nection, as Mr. Goldwin Smith believes it to afford in the opposite 
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one. Indeed, the very cases he quotes, if fairly examined, not only 
admit of, but suggest, a reading the exact reverse of his own. 

II. Having so far noticed Mr. Smith’s evident misappreciation 
of the theoretical drift of evolutional moral teaching, let us now 
observe the strangely-selected data he calls in aid of his thesis. 
In the essay entitled The Prospect of a Moral Interregnum,* he is 
even more minutely explicit than in the two former essays, in 
reference to what he regards as the evil effects of evolutional belief. 
He gives the reader several pages of historical illustration, and one 
or two quotations of opinion, as bearing on his gospel of despair. It is 
remarkable that none of these quotations are from the works of lead- 
ing men of science; but are the opinions of persons mostly unnamed. 
In the two or three instances where names are given, the selected 
opinions are those of persons not commonly credited with paramount 
scientific authority, but into whose views Mr. Goldwin Smith 
appears somewhat arbitrarily to have read evolutionism for the 
purpose of taking it out again ethically besmirched, and reeking 
with the blood of the weaker peoples. Among the authorities 
quoted are Napoleon I., Lord Beaconsfield, Sir Henry Elliott, and 
M. Thiers. 

Having affirmed that an “incipient change of principle . .. . is 
perceptible [in] the sentiment and conduct of England as an 
imperial country towards weaker communities and subject races,” 
he continues— 

‘*Nobody in the time of Wilberforce would have dared to avow that the 
rulein dealing with a Hindoo or an African was not to be equity, humanity, or 
respect for human life; but British interest and the requirements of British 
policy... «» The slave trade, and afterwards slavery were abolished. .... 
[and] had the same sentiment continued to prevail it is not inconceivable that 
conquest itself might haye been relinquished as radically inconsistent with the 
rule of humanity and benevolence.” 

(Here, did space permit, we might fittingly inquire in detail by 
whom it is that this hope is now relinquished, and what section it is 
of the thinking world who on the contrary continue to cling to it.) 

That the same sentiment has at any rate not continued to prevail 
Mr. Smith considers was evidenced at the time of the American civil 
war, when the “denunciation of negrophilism which resounded on all 
sides denoted not merely antipathy to Northern aggrandisement .. . 
but dislike of [slave] emancipation.” 

And again,— 

‘Moral phenomena of the same kind marked the controversy arising out of 
the Jamaica massacre, for the enthusiastic supporters of Governor Eyre 
perfectly recognised in him one organ of the sanguinary vengeance of the 


dominant race, even if they did not believe that he had committed a foul judi- 
cial murder.” [In this controversy] ‘‘ we had proof enough that the ascendancy 





(1) Atlantic Monthly, October, 1879 (p. 638). 
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of science and a strong sense of human brotherhood might be very different 
things.” 

Before passing to the enumeration of the further British atrocities 
quoted as instances of the injury that scientific doctrine is doing to the 
political conscience of our own nation, it will be interesting to pause 
at this particular example of the Jamaica controversy, upon which 
(since he names it in essay after essay) Mr. Goldwin Smith evidently 
relies a good deal for the establishment of his point. Not that he 
indeed attempts any precise demonstration that the unjust cruelties 
committed in 1865 by a British governor, and defended by a certain 
proportion of British subjects, were in any definite manner associated 
with the holding of rationalist or evolutionist conviction. Such a 
demonstration would have been very hard to extract from the facts 
of the case. Had the perpetrators of such injustice, or its argu- 
mentative defenders been conspicuous rationalists, or even in all cases 
members of that political section of the community in which 
rationalists are most numerous, some colour might have been given 
to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s allegations. But the very reverse of this 
was markedly the case, as the reader shall presently be reminded in 
detail. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of any distinct reasons advanced by 
our author for connecting the events he deplores with the opinions 
he mistrusts, we are reduced to accounting for his conclusion on the 
mere ground that the Jamaica scandal, as well as various other 
ferocities committed under British rule and commanding a large 
amount of British applause, have occurred since the evolution 
doctrine was broached. The argument as an argument is exceedingly 
absurd, a glaring case of post hoc, propter hoc. As well might 
be associated with the spread of the evolutional doctrine the 
merciful action of British sympathy at the time of the Franco- 
German war, when our nation was astir with effort to mitigate the 
sufferings of the wounded in both’armies. The probability is that 
in neither case was public feeling very definitely associated with 
theory, either scientific or orthodox. But if one had to choose 
between these two cases—of inhumane stirring in 1866, and of 
humane stirring in 1870—as to which was most consonant with 
evolutional principle as held by evolutionists themselves, one must 
undoubtedly choose the latter. 

Beyond its logical absurdity, however, a graver charge must be 
brought against the persistent citation of the Jamaica business in 
support of anti-scientific theory. The facts as presented in Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s essays seem to yield very different inferences from 
the facts as they actually occurred. I have before me the list of the 
members of the Jamaica Committee, whose object, it will be remem- 
bered, was to procure the prosecution of the unfit governor, whose 
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impctuous and ill-considered mode of dealing with the negro insur- 
rection, and whose injustice in the execution of Mr. Gordon called 
forth the indignation of Englishmen at home, and fired their sym- 
pathies in favour of the weaker and half-barbarous rebels. The list 
of the General Committee is remarkable as including the names of 
most of the leading English rationalists—men whose theory either 
excludes or ignores precisely those moral sanctions and authorities 
Mr. Goldwin Smith deems most necessary to the support of humane 
principle. The chairman was Mr. John Stuart Mill, and the list 
contains, of conspicuous evolutionists, the names of Darwin, Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley, Lyell, and Bain ; and of positivists, who oqually 
come under the scope of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s charge, the names 
of Frederic Harrison, Beesly, Congreve, and others. 

Still more striking is the list of members of the Executive 
Committee. Of these, numbering altogether thirty, there are at 
least eight names of the rationalist class, and of these most took 
very conspicuous parts in the action of the committee. 

There are meanwhile relatively few names of professional reli- 
gionists on this committee; and among such as there are, I note 
chiefly those of unitarian and other unorthodox leaders of what calls 
itself ‘religious free-thought;” witnessing still to the tendency of 
modern rationalism, in whatever degree it exists, to enlist itself on 
the side of equity and humanity. The significant fact, in short, 
was, that the number of evolutionists on the committee bore a far 
higher ratio to the evolutionists in the community than did the 
number of Christians on the committee to the Christians in the 
community. Finally, of political sects, the greater balance of 
-sympathetic feeling on behalf of the negro population of Jamaica, 
and the lesser tendency to subordinate the idea of its interests to 
that of British ascendancy, was undoubtedly evidenced by Liberals, 

_among whose ranks it needs not saying that science and rationalism 
are more usually found than among the Conservatives. 

Since Mr. Goldwin Smith’s own name is on the executive part of the 
-Jamaica Committee, and since the composition and the operation of 
the committee were alike well known to him, it is the more singular 
that so much adverse evidence should not have deterred him from 
repeatedly using the Jamaica controversy as favouring his allegation 
respecting scientific inhumanity. A half apologetic paragraph does 
indeed occur in one of his essays, in which he “ gratefully remembers 
that among the foremost champions of humanity on that occasion 
stood some men of the highest eminence who are generally classed 
with the ultra-scientific school; but (he adds) they were men in 
whose philosophy we are persuaded an essentially theological ele- 


ment still lingers, however untheological the language of some of 
them may be.” 
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This persuasion of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s respecting the assumed 
theological leanings of scientific leaders is, however, based on pure 
hypothesis, and is backed by no particle of evidence. And even 
were the fact as he alleges, there would be disclosed the remark- 
able anomaly that whereas the class of men who not only have 
been brought up under the old theology, but who still adhere to 
it, showed on this and many similar occasions relatively little 
humanity, relatively much humanity was shown by those who, 
brought up under it, have abandoned it. That is to say, the 
effect of the alleged cause is the greatest where the cause has 
ceased to be in operation. Those on whom it continues to act 
show less of its effect than those on whom it long ago ceased to 
act. Had the Roman Catholics suggested when Protestantism arose 
that such virtues as Protestants displayed were due to the continuance 
of Roman Catholic discipline, it would have been quite as valid an 
allegation as that contained in this hypothesis of Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

Before leaving the subject of the Jamaica controversy, it may be 
interesting to note the marked contrast displayed between the 
Jamaica Committee, and the Eyre Defence Committee whose object 
was to oppose the proceedings against Governor Eyre. What were 
the principles, and who were the strength of this antagonistic league ? 
An unbiassed reader of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s essays, approaching the 
matter for the first time, would expect to find science largely repre- 
sented among its members, and Christianity utterly shut out. On 
the contrary, orthodox science-haters and heterodox science-haters 
met together in unanimity of ire against the Jamaica Committee, 
and in resolve to defend the inhumane conduct of the Ex-Gover- 
nor. The Eyre Defence Committee was headed by Carlyle, who was 
not only a scorner of science and a ridiculer of evolutionist doctrine, 
but also most explicitly a disbeliever in the obligation of British 
rulers to deal sympathetically with subject races ; and who, at the time 
of the agitation in question, wrote down the indignation then deeply 
stirring the gentler hearts of the community in behalf of the negroes, 
as “ disgraceful,” “blind,” and “egregious folly.” This position 
was of course perfectly consistent with Carlyle’s general teaching, 
and with that anti-scientific spirit which is ever apt to advocate, at a 
difficult crisis, rough and immediate measures, rather than to trust 
to long-sighted or patient means for the accomplishment (so far as 
immediate fair play admits) of an obviously desirable end. 

In the letter written by Carlyle, in October, 1866, to the Secretary 
of the Eyre Defence Committee, he remarks that— 


‘Tf the clamour raised against Governor Eyre could be supposed to rest on 
any depth of conviction, and were not rather a thing of repetition and rever- 
beration, mostly from the teeth outwards, [he] should consider it of evil omen 
to the country and to its highest (sic) interests in these times.” . .. . 
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‘‘None can say or compute what a vital detriment throughout the British 
empire is in such an example [as that afforded by the exertions of the Jamaica 
committee] set to all the colonies and governors the British empire has.” 


Further particulars respecting the Eyre Defence Committee have 
interest, as bearing indirectly upon the opinion we are maintaining— 
that a relatively deficient sensitiveness to the feelings and interests of 
other races and of other classes is bound up with that conservatism of 
feeling of which the natural obverse is more or less orthodoxy in 
opinion. A conspicuous feature was the large number of clerical 
names included in the committee-list, as also of other (largely 
aristocratic) names identified directly and indirectly with the main- 
tenance of the current creed. Meanwhile, there was but one evolu- 
tionist on the committee; so that the immense predominance of 
anti-evolution opinion was a trait of the Eyre Defence Committee, as 
vemarkable as was the converse a trait of the opposing committee. 
Any one who wanted facts showing the connection between evolu- 
tionism and humanity could not find more striking ones than those 
furnished by this Jamaica business, which Mr. Goldwin Smith names 
as showing the connection between evolutionism and inhumanity. 

As further illustrating the same relative tendency, may be noted 
on the list of subscribers to the “ Eyre Defence Fund” sundry 
anonymous donors who, with their contribution, sent in their reasons 
for subscribing. Here are some of them :— 

1. “One whose sister was massacred at Cawnpore.” (Here we 
have apparent vindictiveness against the negro for the misdeed of 
the Hindoo. One dark skin is to reap the penalty due to another 
dark skin.) 

2. “One who detests the principles of Bright, Gladstone, and 
Russell.” (This speaks eloquently for itself.) 

3. “One who perceives the necessity of firmness and vigour in 
those in authority.” (But overlooks apparently the more abiding 
necessity of patience and equity.) 

4, “A lady who has suffered by the Jamaica insurrection, and 
believes Governor Eyre has saved Jamaica to his ungrateful 
country.” (Personal retaliation, tinged by territorial feeling.) 

It would be unfair to quote these individual examples as indica- 
tive of the feeling generally at work among the defenders of Eyre’s 
‘Black Policy,” were there elsewhere any evidence of larger feeling 
having prompted that defence. In the total absence of such evidence, 
however, these pitiful published confessions may well stand as, so 
far, confirmatory of the charge of relative inhumanity here maintained 
against average orthodoxy. Whereas the principle which the 
scientific sections of the community invariably gave as ground 
for their sympathy with the negroes was simply that of 
merciful fair-play, the principle leant upon by the Eyre Defence 
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agitators took uniformly the lower and narrower ethical ground 
of “British interests” in one shape or another. Examples 
have not been wanting in later years, similarly illustrative 
of the Conservative tendency to ridicule as preposterous in 
matters of foreign and social policy any practical application of 
the belief in human brotherhood. Orthodox Conservatism is 
inclined to keep its theory of world-wide humanity for its wife 
and children to listen to, duly couched in Jewish phraseology, 
on Sunday. It seldom evinces a frank belief in it as a sound prin- 
ciple for nations to live by, and shows hesitation to countenance it 
as the basis of any large political measures. It is in the opposite 
camp that we oftenest find men boldly trusting in “ human brother- 
hood” as in the main a sound workaday principle; even to the 
extent of hazarding its immediately-disadvantageous political issues. 
There are exceptions on both sides, of course; but the relative 
balance of feeling exists as here indicated. 

There is, we say, abundant evidence. Mr. Goldwin Smith, how- 
ever, filches for his own theory exactly such instances as appear to 
us to tell most strongly against that theory. He cites the injustice 
of British arms in Afghanistan, and British cruelties in Zululand, 
as alike the offspring of scientific belief. Writing in 1879, during 
the ministry of Lord Beaconsfield, he remarks respecting the 
first :— 


‘*Tt is now averred by the Prime Minister of England that the real object of 
the [Afghan] war was a scientific frontier, and that Afghanistan was invaded, 
the villages burned, and the people killed in execution of that policy.” 

Are we to infer from this passage that to Lord Beaconsfield and 
his party—that is, to the main body of English Conservatism and its 
concomitant. English orthodoxy—we should look for the most con- 
sistent exhibition of the very doctrine of which that party contains 
the leading repudiators? Was it science truly so-called, or 
“science falsely so-called,” that thus claimed a frontier for our 
territory at the expense of international sympathy and of equity ? 
If Lord Beaconsfield’s view of the matter was the scientific one, what 
was that of Mr. Frederic Harrison, who, in his stirring papers on 
“Martial Law in Kabul,” entered earnest protest against our Afghan 
misdoings ? 

‘‘ By what title (asks Mr. Harrison) [is it that we are] treating the Afghan 
people as rebels? By what law are our generals hanging men on charge of 
leading the enemy’s forces to battle? And whence comes our right to kill 
priests who incite their people to resist us ?” 

The protest concludes with an indignant declaration that we will 
never accept the English crown as that of a “lawless, conquering, 
blood-stained Empire.” 


As to the cruelties in Zululand, Mr. Goldwin Smith makes much 
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of the opportunity taken by an English illustrated journal to create 
fun for us at home by depicting the bodily tortures of Zulu prisoners 
in the hands of British tars. 


‘Tt may (he says) pretty safely be said that these pictures, in which the 
inferior races are treated simply as game for the British hunter, would not 
have been produced for the amusement of Englishmen fifty, or even thirty years 
ago; and that their appearance now denotes a change in the mind of the 
nation.” ? 


Once more the question is unavoidable. Why, in the alleged 
existence of a causal connection between modern British philosophy 
and modern British cruelty, do the cruelty and the philosophy show 
such a perverse tendency to appear apart, and to repudiate one 
another ? 

That of late years there has been a lamentable return on the part 
of England to violent and predatory dealings with weaker peoples 
we are all too well aware. But, so far from such dealings having 
arisen out of, or been supported by, science, it cannot be too often 
repeated that we find the whole weight of scientific sympathies 
thrown into resisting and deploring them. A contrast is every- 
where conspicuous between the passivity of the clerical body in 
presence of our various atrocities, and the active opposition of the 
rationalist bodies and their leaders. Next to nothing was said in 
orthodox quarters respecting our unjust breach of the treaty with 
the Ashantees, or the disgraceful acquittal against evidence of the 
man who shot three native children in Natal. The smashing of 
Coomassee was rejoiced over by a leading weekly organ of Chris- 
tianity, while nothing was said by ministers of religion about 
brutalities committed by our officers in Perak. Meanwhile, I have 
quoted Mr. Frederic Harrison on the Afghan doings; now hear 
another rationalist on our exploits in South Africa. One of the 
earliest protests against the Zulu war came from Mr. John Morley, 
when in two articles in this Review” he condemned British conduct 
in the matter of that war as “one of the worst crimes that have been 
perpetrated in our history.” After commenting on the “ impious: 
and sanguinary ” utterances of an orthodox preacher in Grahams- 
town (to which utterances on the British position, rights, and duties 
in Zululand Sir Bartle Frere had drawn the attention of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach as the “ outspoken opinions of a thoughtful, religious 
man’”’), Mr. Morley remarks— 


‘* It would only be too easy to... . make mock at the priests of the creed 
of brotherly love.... wading through slaughter to a pulpit to preach how 
blessed are the peacemakers. But the spirit of mockery dies away in us, in 
shame and humiliation that we....are now once more embarking on that 
very course of policy towards a lower race which from our childhood upwards 
we have all been taught to abhor in the Spanish and Portuguese tyrants of the 





(1) Atlantic Monthly, October, 1879 (p. 639). 
, (2) See Fortnightly Review for March and April, 1879. 
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sixteenth century.’.... Even assuming it to be the destiny of England to 
supersede the poor germs of civilisation among these less fortunate members of 
the human family, it is not by the violent and precipitate annexation of king- 
doms and provinces that such an end is to be gained..... Patience, caution, 
moderation—but before all else patience—these are the key-words of a true 
policy.” *. ..< 

Again,®>— 

‘* It is for the people of England to decide whether . . . . the old realm which 
was once the home of justice and freedom is to be transformed into a Pirate- 
Empire, with the Cross hypocritically chalked upon its black flag.” 

Such is the moral colour of modern philosophical heterodoxy, 
and so fast as a creed approaches the scientific standard, until it 
reaches that standard completely, does it show increased readiness to 
throw forth humanely vigorous action. Scarcely an English evolu- 
tionist or positivist of eminence has held his peace in face of our 
recent inhumanities in Africa and Asia; and the leaders and mem- 
bers of heterodox congregations, secularist and theological, have 
been almost equally earnest in the same cause. Public meetings are 
addressed, and efforts set afoot in repudiation of British atrocities by 
the politicians who are more or less formally detached from all orthodox 
churches ; printed protests of the same character bear such signatures 
as those of Herbert Spencer, John Morley, Frederic Harrison, and 
Dr. Congreve; and from heterodox bodies emanate nearly all the 
petitions to Parliament tocheck governmental bullyings and colonial 
aggressions. But while rationalism of all grades, and apparently in 
proportion to its degree, thus evinces a leaning to national generosity 
and humane principle, orthodoxy is naturally bent chiefly on its own 
propagation, and that of British rule as conducive to its own propa- 
gation, among the weak tribes into whose midst it carries at once 
arms and Bibles. 

Nor was the spirit of Christianity at the seat of war more con- 
sistent, or more inclined to make home-thrusts at actual wrong-doing. 
One Cape paper stated that “ while the colony is making strenuous 
efforts to disarm the natives, the missionaries are giving away guns 
of a superior sort in order to induce the chiefs to allow them to 
pursue their labours in peace.” That the gospel of good-will and 
peace on earth may be verbally preached with ease and safety to the 
preacher, it is to be practically annulled beforehand by bribing with 
arms of war the heathen he seeks to attract! Truly, in face of this, 
one may long for the time when religion shall no longer have the 
power to paralyse the morality it professes to patronise. Again, 
also from South Africa :— 


‘‘The Christian Express reports fighting amongst the natives in the interior, 
in which some of the mission people were engaged.” 





(1) Fortnightly Keview, March, 1879 (p. 350). 
(2) Ibid., p. 352. 
(3) Ibid., April, 1879, p. 562. 
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Thus while orthodoxy at home was largely in favour of the war, 
orthodoxy on the spot fanned its fury. 

We would not overlook or misappreciate those pleasant but too 
rare instances where ministers of the English Church have risen 
above the general current of orthodox passivity, and have spoken 
bravely against recent cases of inhumane British policy. Still less can 
be forgotten the earnest protests entered against theSouth African and 
Afghan wars by Protestant Nonconformists, who made common cause 
with rationalists, at the time of the last general election, in stoutly 
repudiating those wars, and the iniquities they entailed, as a disgrace 
to British arms. But the fact remains that whereas the body of ortho- 
doxy and the body of its chief upholders have publicly shown relative 
indifference to the ferocities of English rule, and have again and 
again been, for the sake of British interests, found passive in face 
of the enormities committed in name of those interests; the body of 
scientific heterodoxy, and nearly all its chief leaders, have been 
invariably found on the side of humanity, and relatively eager in its 
defence. And itis here maintained that the contrary charge brought 
against science by Mr. Goldwin Smith is, in face of this fact, 
as unfair as it is unfounded. 


L. §. Brevineton. 
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THE condition into which foreign competition and a series of disas- 
trous seasons have brought the agricultural interest of this country 
is one of so serious a nature that it is not surprising those most 
directly interested are turning their attention to new and hitherto un- 
' tried measures in the hope of bettering it. Possibly not the least pro- 
mising of these new measures is the one which was put forward at a 
meeting of landowners and others not long ago held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. Co-operative farming, of which we have had as yet 
little or no practical experience, has such attractive possibilities con- 
nected with it that, under existing circumstances, it is certainly worthy 
of a trial. Both from an economical and a social point of view it is 
possible to conceive a vast amount of work which might be accom- 
plished by it of so important and beneficial a character as to claim the 
interest and support of almost every section of the community. 

Carefully premising that there are not a few practical difficulties 
to be overcome, we propose to enumerate some of the results which 
may be looked for from co-operation in this great department of 
industry, first taking a brief glance at the present agricultural 
situation. There are, at this moment, thousands, if not hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land in England either totally out of cul- 
tivation or at best only temporarily attended to by its owners. 
According to all report this area is growing larger every day. Not 
only to those immediately concerned, but to the country at large, the 
present state and future occupancy of this land are matters of con- 
siderable importance. Its former occupiers are gone—totally ruined, 
or at any rate completely and for ever incapacitated from turning 
their attention to farming again in this country. In looking to the 
future, they may, for all practical purposes, be passed by, although 
to those acquainted with them this cannot be done without a word of 
commiseration for their severe, and in most cases unmerited, misfor- 
tunes. Theirs is likely to be a sad end to a life of painstaking 
industry and respectability. 

The nominal owners of the land are many of them almost as 
ill-qualified to hold it for any length of time as their late unfortunate 
tenants. What they have been accustomed to look for from it 
is rent, which has perhaps been their sole dependence; and when, 
instead of having to hold out their hand to take it, they have been 
suddenly called upon to dip that hand into a possibly empty 
pocket, to provide the means for carrying on a temporary and 
unprofitable cultivation, their position and sensations may be easily 
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imagined. Some have found themselves utterly unequal to the 
emergency, and have allowed their land to go out of cultivation 
altogether, thereby entailing a heavy legacy of after trouble and loss. 
Others, and these the greater part, have risen to the occasion so far 
as to keep the ground in some sort of cultivation, and partially check 
the growth of weeds; but as they have been unable or unwilling to 
go beyond this, to the extent of farming well, their labour has been 
of little profit, and the land remains in a practically unproductive 
state. Even those who, financially speaking, are well able to carry 
on a permanent and real cultivation, do not, as a rule, for the simple 
reason that they have no intention that the existing state of things 
shall continue a moment longer than they can help. They, like the 
others, are anxious to get fresh tenants for their land as soon as 
_ possible. 

‘When and whence fresh tenants of the ordinary kind are coming 
is a problem which is racking the brain of many a needy owner 
and harassed agent at this moment. That no satisfactory solu- 
tion of it will be arrived at for some time to come is certain from 
causes which are so palpable as scarcely to need pointing out. The 
land fever is over, for the present at any rate, and great must be the 
amazement of owners and agents at the difference which a few years 
have brought about in this respect. The plain truth is, there are 
very few amongst the ordinary class from which applicants were 
formerly recruited who are able, even if they should be willing, 
to take such land, involving, as it does, a large outlay and a 
long period of waiting before any substantial return is at all likely 
to be forthcoming. As on the field of battle there are many wounded 
for one who is slain outright, so amongst the farming community at 
the present moment there are not a few who, although not as yet 
absolutely ruined and sold up, are so crippled that they can neither 
remain where they are in comfort nor go elsewhere even to a smaller 
holding, much less can they find means to put their sons into farms, 
as they have been accustomed to do. Neither is it of any further 
use for landowners in search of tenants to look citywards in the hope 
of finding them. Whether the bad seasons have frightened them, 
or whether trade is not so flourishing as formerly, it is certain that 
at the present time we hear of no more successful traders rushing 
into the country enthusiastically eager to try their hands at agricul- 
ture, and taste the delights of rural life as exemplified in the 
management of a farm. After a careful survey of the agricultural 
position, it is impossible to arrive at any other conclusion than that, 
as far as all ordinary applicants are concerned, the tenantless land is 
likely to remain tenantless for a considerable and indefinite time 
to come. 


Here, then, to all appearance, is an exceptionally favourable 
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opportunity for the initiation of an experiment in co-operative farming. 
This tenantless land, which is crying out for some one to come and 
cultivate it, lies temptingly open to the experimentalist. Notwith- 
standing the heavy cloud which at present hangs over it there are 
capabilities and advantages connected with it of no mean value, and 
if some form of associated enterprise—some combination of capital 
and skill, could be organized on a practical basis to take it in hand 
and restore it even to its former state of fertility, this alone would be 
sufficient to authorise the attempt. But when once fairly launched 
there are possibilities connected with agricultural co-operation which 
extend far beyond this. Not only may it be expected to restore 
the land to its former state of fertility, but to increase and develop 
that fertility to a very considerable extent. There is no denying 
that a great deal of the land in question has hitherto been only half- 
stocked, half-cultivated, and very indifferently manured. This fact 
may account to some extent for the state in which it now is, and for 
some of the misfortunes of its former occupants. Too many of them, 
it is certain, had not sufficient capital, and without that, whatever 
their skill, it was impossible for them to do full justice to the land. 
A powerful corporation, carrying on extensive operations and pos- 
sessed of abundant resources, would be able to bring to bear to the 
greatest advantage every possible means of developing the latent 
fertility of the soil, and turning its produce to the most profitable 
account. Hence, assuming an adequate amount of skill in the con- 
duct of the undertaking and proper conditions, we may expect to see, 
in connection with the very land which is now held of so little 
account as to be tenantless, results which would astonish none more 
than those who have been ruined on it. Co-operative farming should 
be essentially the best of farming. The stock should be the best 
for practical purposes that could be procured, and there should be as 
much of it as the land could possibly be made to carry. Its manage- 
ment and system of cultivation should be the most approved, and at 
the same time the most economical. The appliances of every kind 
should be the most effective. Every available source of profit should 
be studied and developed to the fullest possible extent. The 
manures, other than those made on the land, should be such as not 
to unduly whip and stimulate, but to supply those elements in which 
it is most lacking, and so permanently maintain its fertility. All 
this may be regarded as nearly a foregone conclusion, nevertheless 
it cannot be too strongly insisted on, seeing that it is upon the 
careful fulfilment of the conditions above enumerated that the value 
and success of co-operative farming would mainly depend. Presently 
we may have to refer to some drawbacks and dangers to which it 
will be liable, and if no distinctive line can be marked out for it 
sufficiently promising, not merely to outweigh these, but to give it 
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a decided prospect of advantage over that ordinary style of private 
farming which has lately proved so unprofitable, it is difficult to see 
how it can with any reasonable assurance be commended to public 
attention. We may assume, however, as a matter of course, that 
co-operative farming would be neither the slovenly hand-to-mouth 
practice of too many ordinary farmers nor the peddling child’s-play 
of the enthusiastic, ill-guided amateur, but a scientific and consistent 
application of the best-known and approved principles and practices 
in every branch to which its operations should extend ; and, assuming 
this, we may forecast for it a career of profit and great public utility. 
It would transform the now desolate-looking, tenantless, or half- 
cultivated land which should be fortunate enough to come under its 
influence into a picture of plenty, cover it with gross and luxuriant 
crops of corn, clover, and roots. It would fill the now empty stock- 
yards with choice cattle, and make the uplands resound with the bleat- 
ing of its flocks. It would furnish to our teeming and hungry town 
population a plentiful supply of the best home-grown food—beef, 
mutton, pork, bacon, milk, butter, cheese, and even poultry, eggs, 
and vegetables. It would put the unlucky labourer, who, in the 
neighbourhood of these tenantless and uncultivated farms, has had 
but a sorry time of it lately, into full employment again, and so 
restore prosperity to many a languishing village and little town in 
the agricultural districts. It would in time do more than this. If it 
duly fulfilled its mission of working only on the best lines of practice, 
every spot in which its operations were carried on would become a 
stimulating and beneficial example to all the country round. The 
agricultural mind is proverbially slow to receive impressions, even 
the most palpable, but the pressure of circumstances is beginning to 
have a wonderfully vivifying effect on it, and it is awakening to the 
absolute necessity of keeping pace with the march of improvement. 
Hence it may happen that some of the very farms which are now 
little better than a nuisance to the adjoining lands, disseminating 
noxious weeds and rubbish in every direction, may, in the future, 
become irradiating centres of light and progress. 

Co-operative farming indeed, being of the character we have 
assumed it to be, might go even further in this direction and turn 
its example and educational facilities to profitable as well as useful 
account. Every one of its farming establishments might and should 
be a practical school of agriculture where those intending to devote 
themselves to the cultivation of the soil at home or abroad could be 
trained and taught. Here is a source of both profit and usefulness 
which in any scheme of co-operative farming should be carefully 
keptin view. These establishments would also be excellent training 
schools for labourers who, after a course of work upon them, would 
be able to take situations in other quarters with increased credit to 
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themselves and advantage to their employers. This reference to 
the labourer brings us to another possible feature of co-operative 
farming of considerable social interest and importance, and that is 
the new and improved relationship it might be able to establish 
between capital and labour in connection with agriculture ; indeed, 
any plan of the kind would be very incomplete which did not 
include some effort in this direction in its programme. Of late the 
straits of the landowner and farmer have taken up so much attention 
that the labourer has been almost forgotten, although he too has 
undoubtedly been a sufferer. When he has been referred to in 
connection with agricultural depression it has not been for the pur- 
pose of enlisting sympathy in his behalf, but rather to lay at his 
door a serious share of blame in helping to bring that depression 
about. The enormous increase in the rate of wages he has received 
during late years and the almost equal decrease in the quantity and 
quality of the work he has given in return, have been the stock 
topics of complaint in agricultural circles and much of the farmers’ 
trouble has been attributed to these things. When the Assistant 
Commissioners for inquiring into the causes of agricultural depres- 
sion were taking evidence throughout the country, there was no 
question so persistently put as one tending to elicit information on 
these points or on which there was such a perfect concurrence of 
opinion. This, of course, is partial and onesided testimony, but we 
may equally gather from other and opposite sources that the present 
relationship between agricultural capital and labour has very few 
satisfactory or promising features about it. Notwithstanding the 
great increase which has taken place in the labourer’s pay it is still low 
in comparison with almost every other employment, and the farmer 
in his present extremity does not hesitate to cut it down wherever 
he can. Hence there is now, as there has been for many years past, 
long before strikes and) unionism were heard of, a continual 
exodus from the rural districts of the very cream of the labouring 
population, the most active and intelligent, the brightest and the 
best. The natural consequence of such a sifting is that the greater 
part of those who remain behind are of so low a calibre, physical 
and intellectual, as fully to account for and justify the complaints 
that are made as to the poor quality and deficient quantity 
of their work. They are but the scum and the refuse of the 
peasantry, the dull, the feeble, and the leaden-footed, who have not 
had strength or wit enough to get away, and at a time when the 
pressure of foreign competition renders it necessary that our agricul- 
ture should be improved and perfected in every possible way these 
are the only tools that are left to work with. 

In connection with co-operative farming an earnest effort may 
and certainly should be made to rectify this state of things. He 
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would be a sanguine man who should confidently predict the success 
of such an experiment, but no amount of pains would be ill-bestowed 
which should ensure it. The great thing to be achieved is to attach 
the labourer to the soil aud induce him to take pride and delight in 
his calling. Perhaps by giving him an interest in the results of his 
work and bringing him under the influence of the novel sensation of 
ownership this might be brought about. If so, it would be in 
perfect accordance with the principles on which co-operative farming 
should be based to enter into such arrangements as would place him 
in this position. Whilst not allowing him to step out of his proper 
place, he might yet be so dealt with as to be made to feel that his 
own well-being was inseparably bound up in the success of the 
operations he was called on to perform and that all around him was 
in a certain sense his own, making it incumbent on him to look 
after it as far as lay in his power. Some may think that no terms 
which could be consistently offered him would have such an effect 
on his sluggish and undeveloped nature as to call forth these feelings 
to the extent desired ; but few are in a position to form a sound judg- 
ment on this point, the treatment he has generally hitherto received 
having been diametrically opposite to that here indicated. Whether 
of malice prepense or not, the policy which has heretofore been 
pursued towards him has been utterly to detach and divorce him 
from the soil and cut him off from all living interest in it. Because 
in these circumstances he has shown little gratitude or attachment 
to it, we are by no means warranted in assuming that, under a new 
and opposite method of treatment, a new and better set of feelings 
would not be awakened in him. Of course this change would not 
be effected all at once; great and real transformations seldom are, a 
certain amount of education being at all times necessary. Labour 
and patience are required to lead people even to their own good, and 
if these factors were brought to bear in this case, there is little or 
rather no reason at all to doubt that they would meet with the 
results which usually attend them in a righteous cause. Perhaps, 
owing to circumstances we have not space to enter upon here, few 
at the present moment are able fully to estimate the importance from 
a social, economical, and even political point of view of such a trans- 
formation. All, however, will readily admit that a prosperous and 
contented peasantry must certainly be better than a dissatisfied and 
ill-conditioned one, and if by means of co-operative farming a sensible 
advance towards such a change could be brought about, this alone 
should be sufficient to enlist a large amount of support in its behalf. 


The possibilities which lie before co-operative farming, inaugurated 
on a sound basis and conducted on proper business principles, may 
thus be briefly summed up. By means of it much land which now 
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is, and threatens to remain, in a practically unproductive state, may 
not only be restored to its former fertility, but to greatly increased 
fertility. It may be assumed, indeed, that all it can be made to yield 
under this new régime it will be made to yield, and thus will a large 
increase of the best home produce be made available for consumption. 
The example set by the co-operative farms, together with the direct 
teaching in the best principles of agriculture given at them, would be 
greatly effective in promoting the improved cultivation of other land, 
which would lead to a still further increase in the quantity of home- 
grown food, for which, notwithstanding our enormous foreign impor- 
tations, there is, on account of its generally superior quality, a 
practically unlimited demand. Finally, the moral and physical 
status of the labourer may, in connection with it, certainly be raised 
to some extent, and possibly to such an extent as to attach him 
firmly to the soil, and enable him to live, and thrive, and make some 
provision for old age from his labours upon it. It scarcely needs 
pointing out that all these things are of national importance, for 
whatever tends to promote the productiveness of our native soil and 
the well-being of those connected with it tends also directly to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the community at large. 


There remains one vitally important question to be put and 
answered in connection with co-operative farming, and that is, can it 
be made to pay, and, if so, under what conditions? Unless it can be 
set going on the sound commercial basis of dividing a fair interest 
on capital it is of little use pointing out any national benefits which 
may accrue from it. The Westminster Palace Hotel meeting at 
which the idea was broached was convened for the purpose of 
discussing the difficulties of the agricultural situation, and devising 
a remedy. Now, of course, it would be a very nice thing for a 
number of distressed landowners to have the tenantless farms they 
have not the means to cultivate taken off their hands, and brought 
into a high state of cultivation by a rich company; and it would be 
an equally good thing for a number of distressed farmers to have 
snug berths provided for them as managers of these farms. But 
neither landowner nor farmer is in a position to provide the capital 
for the undertaking, which must be sought in quite other quarters, 
and will most assuredly not be forthcoming unless it can be shown 
that the investment is likely to prove a safe and remunerative one. 
The land mania does not come into play here. The monied man, 
eager for the delights of rural life, and the cautious investor looking 
for half-yearly dividends, are quite different individuals. The con- 
ditions which would suit landowners wanting tenants, and farmers 
wanting employment or capital, may not be such as would be consis- 
tent with the interests of the capitalist who is asked to provide the 
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means to set the undertaking in motion. To enlist the support of 
the latter, it is indispensable that co-operative farming should not be 
taken up merely as a means of tiding over a temporary difficulty in 
connection with agriculture, but that it should have all the elements 
of permanent success—that the capital invested in it should not be in 
any danger of being dissipated in the course of a few years, but 
should rather, if possible, be in a fair way of earning an increment 
in addition to paying a legitimate current interest. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that this result may be attained, provided certain 
necessary conditions are laid down and rigidly adhered to. As before 
observed, the farming must be of the best. It must be a true and 
complete blending of science with practice in every branch of the 
business—a carrying out of agriculture to its highest possible deve- 
lopment, with the object of profit kept always prominently in view. 
This, as all will see, involves qualifications of a very high order on 
the part of those engaged in the management of the undertaking. 
Men possessed of such qualifications are obtainable, but they are 
rare; and upon the extent to which they are attracted to it the 
permanent success of co-operative farming will greatly depend. 
Deputy farming, as a rule, is not attended with very profitable 
results, as the proprietor of many a home farm can testify. Bailiffs 
and managers of other men’s farms are too apt to rely on the depth 
of their employer’s pocket, and even dip dishonestly into it occasion- 
ally. They too often neglect that careful overlooking and close 
attention to detail which are indispensable to the commercial success 
of every business, and to none more so than farming. Very fre- 
quently they are incompetent, and sometimes, when possessed of skill, 
are fatally curbed by the proprietor’s want of faith and enterprise, or 
controlled by his whims and hobbies. Co-operative farming will not 
escape trials and difficulties arising from this source. They are 
to be overcome by a careful selection of men, by giving them a 
vital interest in the commercial results of their work, and by 
exercising a constant and intelligent supervision over them from 
head-quarters. 


Another point which will need to be closely looked into in order 
to establish co-operative farming on a permanent and successful 
basis is the tenure and conditions on which the land is to be held. 
No yearly agreement based on ‘“‘a good understanding between land- 
lord and tenant” will be available in this case. Nor will any 
ordinary farm lease be sufficient. Once a co-operative farm always 
a co-operative farm must be the guiding principle to be kept in 
mind. Companies may and do die, we know, sometimes violent and 
unnatural deaths, but their existence is assumed to be a continuous 
one, and the way to make it so is to take care at the outset that they 
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shall have as few elements of a temporary or unstable nature in them 
as possible. To attract capital into this channel, and to ensure its 
safe and profitable employment after, it is indispensable that the hold 
upon the land should be a firm one, permanent if possible, and if 
liable to termination at any period, only on such conditions as will 
secure a full and complete recoupment both of outlay and earned 
increment. Successful co-operative farming implies a large expendi- 
ture not only in developing the resources of the soil, but in providing 
ample accommodation and conveniencies for the housing and econo- 
mical feeding of stock and other purposes. If all this expenditure is 
to be made by the asseciated tenants, such conditions must be 
granted as will fully warrant them inthe outlay and secure a 
lengthened and complete occupancy as well. There must be an entire 
giving over of the land into their hands. If landowners are unable 
or unwilling to make such concessions then it will be very unwise to 
attempt to establish co-operation on their estates. It would be far 
better to purchase land outright; indeed, it is a grave question 
whether this is not the best and the only sound basis on which co- 
operative farming operations can be carried out. Certain it is that 
the idea presents itself, both from a business and a national point of 
view, in a far more attractive and promising aspect in connection with 
land of its own than when involved in the uncertainties and entangle- 
ments of a temporary tenancy, however carefully its conditions may 
be arranged. A whole host of difficulties and possible hindrances 
would be swept away at a blow and the course would be open for the 
freest and fullest development in every direction. There is at the 
present time abundance of land in the market, to be had on reason- 
able terms, which would be suitable for the purpose. The purchase 
of this land and its cultivation on the most approved principles 
would not only open up a new channel for the safe and fairly 
remunerative employment of capital, but would afford a number of 
people an opportunity of acquiring a stake in their native soil—of 
becoming, in fact, part proprietors of it. 
Wm. Hazuirr Roserts. 








THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 
Part I. Census or tHE MoHaAMMEDAN Worwtp. Tue Hays. 


In the lull, which we hope is soon to break the storm of party strife 
in England, it may not perhaps be impossible to direct public atten- 
tion to the rapid growth of questions which for the last few years 
have been agitating the religious mind of Asia, and which are certain 
before long to present themselves as a very serious perplexity to 
British statesmen; questions, moreover, which if not dealt with by 
them betimes, it will later be found out of their power to deal with at 
all, though a vigorous policy at the present moment might yet solve 
them to this country’s very great advantage. 

The revival which is taking place in the Mohammedan world is 
indeed worthy of every Englishman’s attention, and it is difficult to 
believe that it has not received anxious consideration at the hands of 
those whose official responsibility lies chiefly in the direction of 
Asia ; but I am not aware that it has hitherto been placed in its. 
true light before the English public, or that a quite definite policy 
regarding it may be counted on as existing in the counsels of 
the present Cabinet. Indeed, as regards the Cabinet, the reverse 
may very well be the case. We know how suspicious English 
politicians are of policies which may be denounced by their enemies. 
as speculative ; and it is quite possible that the very magnitude of 
the problem to be solved in considering the future of Islam may 
have caused it to be put aside there as one “outside the sphere of 
practical politics.” The phrase is a convenient one, and is much used 
by those in power amongst us who would evade the labour or the 
responsibility of great decisions. Yet that such a problem exists in 
a new and very serious form I do not hesitate to affirm, nor will my 
proposition, as I think, be doubted by any who have mingled much 
in the last few years with the Mussulman populations of Western 
Asia. There it is easily discernible that great changes are impend- 
ing, changes perhaps analogous to those which Christendom under- 
went four hundred years ago, and that a new departure is urgently 
demanded of England if she would maintain even for a few years her 
position as the guide and arbiter of Asiatic progress. 

It was not altogether without the design of gaining more accurate 
knowledge than I could find elsewhere on the subject of this Mo- 
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hammedan revival that I visited Jeddah in the early part of the past 
winter, and that I subsequently spent some months in Egypt and 
Syria in the almost exclusive society of Mussulmans. Jeddah, I 
argued, the seaport of Mecca and only forty miles distant from that 
famous centre of the Moslem universe, would be the most convenient 
spot from which I could obtain such a bird’s-eye view of Islam 
as I was in search of ; and I imagined rightly that I should there 
find myself in an atmosphere less provincial than that of Cairo, or 
Bagdad, or Constantinople. Jeddah is indeed in the pilgrim season 
the suburb of a great metropolis, and even a European stranger 
there feels that he is no longer in a world of little thoughts and 
local aspirations. On every side the politics he hears discussed are 
those of the great world, and the religion professed is that of a wider 
Islam than he has been accustomed to in Turkey or in India. There 
every race and language are represented, and every sect. Indians, 
Persians, Moors, are there,—negroes from the Niger, Malays from 
Java, Tartars from the Khanates, Arabs from the French Sahara, from 
Oman and Zanzibar, even, in Chinese dress and undistinguishable from 
other natives of the Celestial Empire, Mussulmans from the interior 
of China. As one meets these walking in the streets, one’s view of 
Islam becomes suddenly enlarged, and one is forced to exclaim with 
Sir Thomas Browne, “ Truly the (Mussulman) world is greater than 
that part of it geographers have described.”” The permanent popu- 
lation, too, of Jeddah is a microcosm of Islam. It is made up of 
individuals from every nation under heaven. Besides the indigenous 
Arab, who has given his language and his tone of thought to the rest, 
there is a mixed resident multitude descended from the countless 
pilgrims who have remained to live and die in the holy cities. 
These preserve, toa certain extent, their individuality, at least for a 
generation or two, and maintain a connection with the lands to which 
they owe their origin and the people who were their countrymen. 
Thus there is constantly found at Jeddah a free mart of intelligence 
for all that is happening in the world; and the common gossip of 
the bazaar retails news from every corner of the Mussulman earth. 
It is hardly too much to say that one can learn more of modern 
Islam in a week at Jeddah than in a year elsewhere, for there the 
very shopkeepers discourse of things divine, and even the Frank 
Vice-Consuls prophecy. The Hejazi is less shy, too, of discussing 
religious matters than his fellow Mussulmans are in other places. 
Religion is, as it were, part of his stock-in-trade, and he is accustomed 
to parade it before strangers. With a European he may do thisa 
little disdainfully, but still he will do it, and with less disguise or 
desire to please than isin most places the case. Moreover—and this is 
important—it is almost always the practical side of questions that the 
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commercial Jeddan will put forward. He sees things from a political 
and economical point of view, rather than a doctrinal, and if fanatical, 
he is so from the same motives, and no others, which once moved 
the citizens of Ephesus to defend the idols worshipped at their 
shrines. In other cities the Ulema, or learned men, of whom 
a stranger might seek instruction, would be found busying them- 
selves mainly with doctrinal matters not always interesting at 
the present day, old-world arguments of Koranic interpretation 
which have from time immemorial occupied the schools. But here 
even these are treated practically, and as they bear on the political 
aspect of the hour. For myself, I became speedily impressed with 
the advantage thus afforded me, and neglected no opportunity which 
offered itself for listening and asking questions, so that without 
pretending to the possession of more special skill than any intelligent 
inquirer might command, I obtained a mass of information I cannot but 
think to be of great value—while this in its turn served me later as an 
introduction to such Mussulman divines as I afterwards met in the 
North. Jeddah then realised all my hopes and gratified nearly all my 
curiosities. I will own, too, to having come away with more than a 
gratified curiosity, and to having found new worlds of thought and 
life in an atmosphere I had fancied to be only of decay. I was 
astonished at the vigorous life of Islam, at its practical hopes and 
fears in this modern nineteenth century, and above all at its reality 
as a moral force ; so that if I had not exactly come to mock, I cer- 
tainly remained, in a certain sense, to pray. At least I left it 
interested, as I had never thought to be, in the great struggle which 
seemed to me impending between the parties of reaction in Islam 
and reform, and not a little hopeful as to its favourable issue. What 
this is likely to be I now intend to discuss. 

First, however, it will I think be as well to survey briefly the ' 
actual composition of the Mohammedan world. It is only by a 
knowledge of the elements of which Islam is made up that we can 
guess its future, and these are less generally known than they should 
be. A stranger from Europe visiting the Hejaz is, as I have said, 
irresistibly struck with the vastness of the religious world in whose 
centre he stands. Mohammedanism to our Western eyes seems almost 
bounded by the limits of the Ottoman Empire. The Turk stands in 
our foreground and has stood there from the days of Bajazet, and in our 
vulgar tongue his name is still synonymous with Moslem, so that we are 
apt to look upon him as, if not the only, at least the chief figure of Islam. 
But from Arabia we see things in a truer perspective, and become aware 
that beyond and without the Ottoman dominions there are races and 
nations, no less truly followers of the Prophet, beside whom the 
Turk shrinks into numerical insignificance. We catch sight, it may 
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be for the first time in their real proportions, of the old Persian and 
Mogul monarchies, of the forty million Mussulmans of India, of the 
thirty million Malays, of the fifteen million Chinese, and the vast 
and yet uncounted Mohammedan populations of Central Africa. We 
see, too, how important is still the Arabian element, and how neces- 
sary it is to count with it, in any estimate we may form of Islam’s 
possible future. Turkey, meanwhile, and Constantinople, retire to a 
rather remote horizon, and the Mussulman centre of gravity is as 
it were shifted from the north and west towards the south and 
east. 

I was at some pains while at Jeddah to gain accurate statistics of 
the Haj according to the various races and sects composing it, and 
with them of the populations they in some measure represent. The 
pilgrimage is of course no certain guide as to the composition of the 
Mussulman world, for many accidents of distance and political cir- 
cumstance interfere with calculations based on it. Still to a certain 
extent a proportion is preserved between it and the populations 
which supply it; and, in default of better, statistics of the Haj afford 
us an index not without value of the degree of religious vitality 
existing in the various Mussulman countries. My figures, which for 
convenience I have arranged in tabular form, are taken principally 
from an official record, kept for some years past at Jeddah, of the 
pilgrims landed at that port, and checked as far as European subjects 
are concerned by reference to the consular agents residing there. 
They may therefore be relied upon as fairly accurate; while for the 
land pilgrimage I trust in part my own observations, made three 
years ago, in part statistics obtained at Cairo and Damascus. For 
the table of population in the various lands of Islam I am obliged to 
go more directly to European sources of information. As may be 
supposed, no statistics on this point of any value were obtainable at 
Jeddah ; but by taking the figures commonly given in our hand- 
books, and supplementing and correcting these by reference to such 
persons as I could find who knew the countries, I have, I hope, arrived 
at an approximation to the truth, near enough to give a tolerable 
idea to general readers of the numerical proportions of Islam. 
Strict: accuracy, however, I do not here pretend to, nor would it if 
obtainable materially help my present argument. 

The following is my table :— 
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TABLE OF THE MECCA PILGRIMAGE OF 1880. 



































“~— as Total of Mussul- 
Nationality of Pilgrims. anes S| ew man population 
Ottoman subjects including pilgrims 
from Syria and Irak, but not from 
Egypt or Arabia proper . 8,500 1,000 22,000,000 
Egyptians ‘ 5,000 1,000 5,000,000 
Mogrebbins («people of the West”), 
that is to say Arabic - speaking 
Mussulmans from the Barbary States, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco. 
These are always classed together 
and are not easily distinguishable 
from each other 6,000 18,000,000 
Arabs from Yemen ~ * ‘ 3,000 2,500,000 
» 95. Oman and Hadrameut . 3,000 3,000,000 
or » Nejd, Assir, and Hasa, most 
of them Wabhabites . 5,000 4,000,000 
mA », Hejaz, of these perhaps 
10,000 Meccans . a 22,000 2,000,000 
Negroes from Soudan 2,000 10,000,000(?) 
» Zanzibar. . 1,000 1,500,000 
Malabari from the Cape of Good Mt Hope. 150 , 
Persians . . : 6,000 2,500 8,000,000 
Indians (British subjects) . : .| 15,000 be 40,000,000 
Malays, chiefly from Java and Dutch 
subjects ‘ 12,000 30,000,000 
Chinese 100 15,000,000 
Mongols from the Khoustes, ‘tnebelied 
in the Ottoman Haj mae 6,000,000 
Lazis, Circassians, Tartars, &c. (Rus- 
sian subjects), included in the Otto- 
man Haj . . 5,000,000 
Independent Afghans and Beluchis, | 
included in the Indian and Persian | 
Hajs . . 3,000,000 
. 
Total of pilgrims present at Arafat . . | 93,250 
| 
| Total Census ofIslam | 175,000,000 











The figures thus roundly given require explanation in order to be 
of their full value as a bird’s-eye view of Islam. I will take them 
as nearly as possible in the order in which they stand, grouping 
them, however, for further convenience sake under their various 
sectarian heads, for it must be remembered that Islam, which in its 
institution was intended to be one community, political and religious, 
is now divided not only into many nations, but into many sects. All, 
however, hold certain fundamental beliefs, and all perform the pil- 
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grimage to Mecca, where they meet on common ground, and it is to 
this latter fact that the importance attached to the Haj is mainly 
owing. 

The main beliefs common to all Mussulmans are— 

1. A belief in one true God, the creator and ordainer of all things. 

2. A belief in a future life of reward or punishment. 

3. A belief in a divine revelation imparted first to Adam and 
renewed at intervals to Noah, to Abraham, to Moses, and to Jesus 
Christ, and last of all in its perfect form to Mohammed. This reve- 
lation is not only one of dogma, but of practice. It claims to have 
taught an universal rule of life for all mankind in politics and legis- 
lation as well as in doctrine and in morals, This is called Islam. 

4. A belief in the Koran as the literal word of God, and of its 
inspired interpretation by the Prophet and his companions, preserved 
through tradition (Hadith). 

These summed up in the well-known “ Kelemat” or act of faith, 
“ There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the apostle of God,” 
form a common doctrinal basis for every sect of Islam—and also 
common to all are the four religious acts, prayer, fasting, almsgiving 
and pilgrimage, ordained by the Koran itself. On other points, 
however, both of belief and practice, they differ widely ; so widely 
that the sects must be considered as not only distinct from, but 
hostile to, each other. They are nevertheless, it must be admitted, 
less absolutely irreconcileable than are the corresponding sects of 
Christianity, for all allow the rest to be distinctly within the pale of 
Islam, and they pray on occasion in each other’s mosques and kneel at 
the same shrines on pilgrimage. Neither dothey condemn each other’s 
errors as altogether damnable—except, I believe, in the case of the 
Wahhabites, who accuse other Moslems of polytheism and idolatry. 
The census of the four great sects may be thus roughly given— 

1. The Sunites or Orthodox Mohammedans. . . 145,000,000 

2. The Shiites or Sect of Ali . . . . . .. 15,000,000 

3. The Abadites nen: @iimieanel o's oe 

4. The Wahhabites . . . ° - «+ + 8,000,000 
The Sunites, or People of the Path, : are of course by far the most 
important of these. They stand in that relation to the other sects 
in which the Catholic Church stands to the various Christian heresies, 
and claim aione to represent that continuous body of tradition poli- 
tical and religious, which is the sign of a living church. In addi- 
tion to the dogmas already mentioned, they hold that, after the 
Prophet and his companions, other authorised channels of tradition 
exist of hardly less authority with these. The sayings of the four 
first Caliphs, as collected in the first century of the Mohammedan 
era, they hold to be inspired and unimpeachable, as are to a certain 
extent the theological treatises of the four great doctors of Islam, the 
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Imams Abu Hanifeh, Malek, Esh Shafy, and Hanbal, and after them, 
though with less and less authority, the “ fetwas,” or decisions of 
distinguished Ulema, down to the present day. The collected 
body of teaching acquired from these sources is called the Sheriat 
(in Turkey the Sheriati Sherifeh) and is the canon law of Islam. 
Nor is it lawful that this should be gainsaid; while the Imams them- 
selves may not inaptly be compared to the fathers of our Christian 
Church. It is adogma, too, with the Sunites that they are not only 
an ecclesiastical but a political body, and that among them is the 
living representative of the temporal power of the Prophet, in the 
person of his Khalifeh or successor, though there is much division 
of opinion as to the precise line of succession in the past and the 
legitimate ownership of the title in the present. But this is too 
intricate and important a matter to be entered on at present. 

The Sunites are then the body of authority and tradition, and 
being more numerous than the other three sects put together in a 
proportion of four and a half to one, have a good right to treat these 
as heretics. It must not, however, be supposed that even the 
Sunites profess absolutely homogeneous opinions. The path of 
Orthodox Islam is no macadamised road such as the Catholic Church 
of Christendom has become, but like one of its own Haj routes goes 
winding on, a labyrinth of separate tracks, some near, some far apart, 
some clean out of sight of the rest. All lead, it is true, in the same 
main direction, and here and there in difficult ground where there is 
a mountain range to cross or where some defile narrows they are 
brought together, but otherwise they follow their own ways as the 
idiosyncrasy of race and disposition may dictate. There is no 
common authority in the world acknowledged as superior to the rest, 
neither is there any office corresponding even remotely with the 
infallible Papacy. The Mohammedan nations have for the most 
part each its separate school, composed of its own Ulema and presided 
over by its own Sheykh el Islam, and these are independent of all 
external influence. If they meet at all it is at Mecca, but even at 
Mecca there is no college of cardinals, no central authority; and 
though occasionally cases are referred there or to Constantinople, 
the fetwas given are not of absolute binding power over the faithful 
in other lands. Moreover, besides these national distinctions, there are 
three recognised schools of theology which divide between them the 
allegiance of the orthodox, and which, while not in theory opposed, do 
in fact represent as many distinct lines of religious thought. These it 
has been the fashion with European writers to describe as sects, but the 
name sect is certainly inaccurate, for the distinctions recognisable in 
their respective teachings are not more clearly marked than in those 
of our own Church parties, the high, the low, and the broad. Indeed 
a rather striking analogy may be traced between these three phases 
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of English church teaching and the three so-called “ orthodox sects ” 
of Islam. The three Mohammedan schools are the Hanefite, the 
Malekite, and the Shafite, while a fourth, the Hanbalite, is usually 
added, but it numbers at the present day so few followers that we 
need not notice it. A few words will describe each of these. 

The Hanefite school of theology may be described as the school of 
the upper classes, It is the high and dry party of Church and 
State, if such expressions can be used about Islam. To it belongs 
the Osmanli race, I believe without exception, the old ruling race of 
the north, and their kinsman who founded Empires in Central and 
Southern Asia. The official classes, too, in most parts of the world are 
Hanefite, including the Viceregal courts of Egypt, Tripoli, and 
Tunis, and it would seem the courts of most of the Indian princes. It 
is probably rather as a consequence of this than as its reason that it is 
the most conservative of schools, conservative in the true sense of 
leaving things exactly as they are. The Turkish Ulema have 
always insisted strongly on the dogma that the Ijtahad, that is to say 
the elaboration of new doctrine, is absolutely closed ; that nothing can 
be added to or taken away from the already existing body of religious 
law, and that no new mujtahed, or doctor of Islam, can be expected who 
shall adapt that law to the life of the modern world. At the same 
time, while obstinate in matters of opinion, Hanefism has become 
extremely lax as to practice. Its moral teaching is held, and I believe 
justly, to be adapted only too closely to the taste of its chief supporters. 
It is accused by its enemies of having given its sanction to all the ex- 
cesses of libertinism common among the Turks, their use of fermented 
drinks, of European clothing, their immoderate concubinage and other 
worse vices. It is in fact, to use a phrase once common in England 
—the “port wine ” school of Mussulman orthodoxy. It embraces 
most of those who at the present day support the revived spiritual 
pretensions of Constantinople. , 

The pilgrimage then described in our table as Ottoman is mostly 
made up of men of this theological school. It must not, however, 
be supposed that anything like the whole number either of the 8,500 
pilgrims, or of the 22,000,000 population they represent, is composed 
of Turks. The true Ottoman Turk is probably now among the rarest 
of visitors to Mecca, and it is doubtful whether the whole Turkish 
census in Europe and in Asia amounts to more than four millions. 
With regard to the pilgrimage there is good reason why this should 
be the case. In Turkey, all the able-bodied young men, who are the 
first material of the Haj, are taken from other duties for military 
service, and hardly any now make their tour of the Kaaba except in 
the Sultan’s uniform. Rich merchants, the second material of the 
Haj in other lands, are almost unknown among the Turks; and the 
officials, the only well-to-do class in the empire, have neither leisure 
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nor inclination to absent themselves from their worldly business of 
intrigue. Besides, the official Turk is already too civilised to put up 
readily with the real hardships of the Haj. In spite of the alleviations 
effected by the steam navigation of the Red Sea, pilgrimage is still 
no small matter, and, once landed at Jeddah, all things are much as 
they were a hundred years ago, while the Turk has changed. With 
his modern notion of dress and comfort he may indeed be excused 
for shrinking from the quaint nakedness of the pilgrim garb and the 
bare-headed march to Arafat under a tropical sun. Besides, there is 
the land journey still of three hundred miles to make before he can 
reach Medina, and what to some would be worse hardship, a weari- 
some waiting afterwards in the unhealthy ports of Hejaz. Besides, 
the Turkish official has learned to dispense with so many of the forms 
of his religion that he finds no difficulty in making himself excuses 
here. In fact, he seldom or never now makes the pilgrimage. 

The mass of the Ottoman Haj is made up of Kurds, Syrians, 
Albanians, Circassians, Lazis, and Tartars, from Russia and the 
- Khanates, of everything rather than real Turks. Nor are those that 
come distinguished greatly for their piety or learning. The school 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople has lost its old reputation as a seat of 
religious knowledge; and its Ulema are known to be more occupied 
with the pursuit of Court patronage than of any other science. So 
much indeed is this the case that serious students often prefer a 
residence at Bokhara or even in the heretical schools of Persia as a 
more real road to learning. Turkey proper boasts at the present 
day few theologians of note, and still fewer independent thinkers. 

The Egyptian Haj is far more flourishing. Speaking the language 
of Arabia, the citizen of Cairo is more at home in the holy places 
than any inhabitant of the northern towns can be. The customs of 
Hejaz are very nearly his own customs, and its climate not much 
more severe than his. Cairo, too, can boast a far more ancient 
political connection with Mecca than Constantinople can, for as early as 
the twelfth century the Sultans of Egypt were protectors of the holy 
places, while even since the Ottoman conquest, the Caliph’s authority 
in Arabia has been almost uninterruptedly interpreted by his repre- 
sentative at Cairo. So lately as 1830 this was the position of things 
at Mecca, and it is only since the opening of the Suez Canal that direct 
administration from Constantinople has been seriously attempted. To 
the present day the Viceroy of Egypt shares with the Sultan the 
privilege of sending a mahmal, or camel litter, to Mecca every year 
with a covering for the Kaaba. Moreover the Azhar mosque of Cairo 
is the great university of Arabic-speaking races, and its Ulema have 
the highest reputation of any in Islam. Egyptian influence, therefore, 
must be reckoned as an important element in the forces which make 
up Mohammedan opinion. The late Khedive, it is true, did much to 
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impair this by his infidelity and his coquetteries with Europe, and 
under his reign the Egyptian Haj fell to a low level ; but Mohammed 
Towfik, who is a sincere, thorough, liberal Mussulman, has already 
restored much of his country’s prestige at Mecca, and it is not unlikely 
that in time to come Egypt, grown materially prosperous, may once 
more take a leading part in the politics of Islam. But of this later. 

All three schools of theology are taught in the Azhar mosque, and 
Egyptians are divided according to their class between them. The 
Viceroy and the ruling clique, men of Ottoman origin, are Hanefites, 
and so too are some of the leading merchants of Cairo, but the com- 
mon people of that city are Shafites, while the fellahin of the Delta 
are almost entirely Malekite. Malekite, too, are the tribes west of the 
Nile, following the general rule of the population of Africa. 

The Malekite school of religious thought differs widely from the 
Hanefite. Ifthe latter has been described as the high Church party 
of Islam, this must be described as the low. It is puritanical, fierce 
in its dogma, severe in its morals, and those who profess it are un- 
doubtedly the most fervent, the most fanatical of believers. They 
represent more nearly than any other Mussulmans the ancient 
earnestness of the Prophet’s companions, aud the sword in their 
hand is ever the sword of God. Piety too, ostensible and 
sincere, is found everywhere among the Malekites. Abd el 
Kader, the soldier saint, is their type; and holy men by here- 
ditary profession abound among them. The Malekites believe with 
earnest faith in things supernatural, dreaming prophetic dreams, 
and seeing miracles performed as every-day occurrences. With 
the Arabs of Africa, unlike their kinsmen in Arabia itself, it is still 
the fashion to pray and fast, and no class of Mussulmans are more 
devout on pilgrimage. In Algiers and Morocco it is as common for a 
young man of fortune to build.a mosque as it is for him to keep a 
large stud of horses. To do so poses him in the world, and a life of 
prayer is strictly a life of fashion. With regard to morals he is 
severe where the Koran is severe, indulgent where it indulges. 
Wine with him is an abomination, and asceticism with regard to 
meat and tobacco is often practised by him. But he allows himself 
full latitude with regard to women, following in this, he says, the 
Prophet’s example. On the whole he is respectable and respected ; but 
the reforms he would impose on Islam are too purely reactive to be 
altogether acceptable to the mass of Mohammedans or suited to the 
urgent necessities of the age. It is conceivable, however, that 
should the revival of Islam take the form of a religious war, the 
races of Africa may be found taking the leading part in it. Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco contain hardy races of fighting men who 
may yet trouble Europe ; and fifty years of rule have not yet assi- 
milated the French Sahara. 
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It is difficult to gain accurate statistics as to the proportion 
of pilgrims sent to Mecca by these various States, but it would 
seem the Algerian pilgrimage is the smallest. This is due mainly 
to hindrances raised by the French Government, whose policy it 
is to isolate their province from the rest of the Mussulman 
world. An Algerian pilgrim is called upon to produce the sum 
of 1,000 frances before he is permitted to embark for Jeddah, 
and he is subjected to various other needless formalities. Still 
the number sent is large and their fervour undoubted, though 
the upper classes, from a fear of losing credit with the French 
authorities, rather hold aloof. 

The mainstay of the Mogrebbin Haj are the Moors. These have 
an immense name for zeal and religious courage at Mecca, and for 
the great scrupulosity with which they perform their religious duties. 
There is too among the Moors a far wider level of theological 
education than among most Mussulmans. I made acquaintance 
while at Jeddah with a young Arab from beyond the Atlas who, 
Bedouin as he was, was an Alem, and one sufficiently well versed in 
the Sheriat to be referred to more than once in my presence on points 
of religious law and literature. I expressed my surprise at find- 
ing a Bedouin thus learned, for he was evidently an Arab of the 
Arabs, but he told me his was no exceptional position, and that most 
Bedouins in Morocco could read the Koran. The Moors would have 
a still higher position in Islam than that already given them were 
it not that they are on one point at variance with the mass of Sunites. 
The Emperor of Morocco claims himself to be the Khalifeh, as 
representative of that ancient schism of Cordova which took place in 
the second century. Those therefore of the Sunites who have ac- 
knowledged the Ottoman claim are at issue with the Moors. On 
all other points, however, the Moors are Sunites of the Sunites, 

From the Moor to the negro is but a step, though it is a step of 
race, perhaps of species. The political and religious connection of 
Morocco with the Soudan is a very close one, and, whatever may be 
the future of the Mediterranean provinces fronting the Spanish 
coast, it cannot be doubted that the Moorish form of Mohammedanism 
will be perpetuated in Central Africa. It is there, indeed, that 
Islam has the best certainty of expansion and the fairest field for 
a propagation of its creed. Statistics, if they could be obtained, 
would, I am convinced, show an immense Mohammedan progress 
within the last hundred years among the negro races, nor is this to 
be wondered at. Islam has so much to offer to the children of Ham 
that it cannot fail to win them—so much more than any form of 
Christianity or European progress can give. The Christian mis- 
sionary makes his way slowly in Africa. He has no true brother- 
hood to offer the negro except in another life. He makes no appeal 
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to a present sense of dignity in the man he would convert. What 
Christian missionary takes a negress to wife or sits with the negro 
wholly as an equal at meat? Their relations remain at best those 
of teacher with taught, master with servant, grown man with child. 
The Mohammedan missionary from Morocco meanwhile stands on a 
different footing. He says to the negro, “‘ Come up and sit beside me. 
Give me your daughter and take mine. All who pronounce the formula 
of Islam are equal in this world and in the next.” In becoming a 
Mussulman even a slave acquires immediate dignity and the right to 
despise all men, whatever their colour, who are not as himself. This 
is a bribe in the hand of the preacher of the Koran, and one which 
has never appealed in vain to the enslaved races of the world.’ 
Central Africa then may be counted on as the inheritance of Islam 
at no very distant day. It is already said to count ten millions of 
Moslems. 

The Shafite school, the third of the four “orthodox sects,” is the 
most flourishing of all in point of numbers, and it has characteristics 
which mark it out as the one best adapted to survive in the struggle 
which is impending between the schools of religious thought in Islam. 
The Shafites may be compared to our broad Church, though without 
its immediate tendency to infidelity. With the Shafites there is a 
disposition to widen rather than to narrow the area of theology. 
The Hanefites and Malekites proclaim loudly that inquiry has been 
closed and change is impossible, but the Shafites are inclined to seek 
a new mujtahed who shall reconcile Islam with the modern conditions 
of the world. They feel that there is something wrong in things as 
they are, for Islam is no longer politically prosperous, and they 
would see it united once more and re-organized even at the expense 
of some dogmatic concessions. I know that many even of the 
Shafites themselves will deny this, for no Mussulman will willingly 
acknowledge that he is an advogate of change; but it is unques- 
tionable that among members of their school such ideas are more 
frequently found than with the others. Among the Shafites, too, 
ideas of a moral reformation find a footing, and they speak more 
openly than the rest their suspicion that the house of Othman, 
with its fornications and its bestialities and contempt of justice, has 
been the ruin of Islam. Arabian custom is the basis of its ideas 
upon this head, for most Arabs out of Africa if anything are Shafites ; 
and it is the school of the virtuous poor rather than of the licentious 
rich. It is more humane in its bearing towards infidels, finding a 
common ground with them in the distinction between right and 
wrong. I may exaggerate this perhaps, but something of it certainly 

(1) It is the secret of the]rapid conversions in ancient days among the poor of the 


Roman and Persian Empires, and it is the secret of those now taking place among the 
low-caste Indians. 
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exists, and it is a feeling that is growing. Shafism is the prevailing 
school in Asia wherever Mohammedanism has been introduced through 
the instrumentality of Arabian missionaries. In India the mass of 
the Mussulman population is Shafite, especially in Hyderabad and 
the Bombay Presidency, where the Arab element is strongest, while 
Hanefism is the school of the great people who derive their origin 
from the Mogul conquests, and of many of the Ulema who are in the 
habit of making their religious education complete in the Hane- 
fite schools of Bokhara. Wahhabism, too, in the present century has 
taken great hold of the poorer classes, and within the last few years 
a Turkish propaganda has been at work among them with some 
success. But of this again later. 

The Indian Haj is the most numerous, and represents the largest 
population of all on our list, and it is besides the most wealthy. The 
Indian Mussulman has less to fear from the climate of Arabia than the 
native of more northern lands, and few who can afford it fail to perform 
this religious duty at least once in their lives. The English Government 
neither checks nor encourages the Haj, and indeed of late years has 
shown a ratherculpable negligence as to the interests of British subjects 
on pilgrimage. Such at least is the opinion I heard constantly given at 
Jeddah, and several recent incidents seem to prove that a little closer 
attention to this matter would be advisable. That ugly story which 
was told in our newspapers more than a year ago, of the abandon- 
ment of a pilgrim ship in the Red Sea by her British captain is, I 
am sorry to say, a true one, and I heard it confirmed with every 
circumstance which could aggravate the charges made. The captain 
in a fit of panic left the ship without any substantial excuse, and if 
it had not been for the good conduct of a young man, his nephew, 
who, though ordered to leave too, refused out of humanity, there is. 
little doubt that the vessel would have been lost. A very painful 
impression was produced on the Jeddans while I was there by the 
news that this English captain had been sentenced for all punish- 
ment by an English court to two years’ suspension of his certificate. 
Indian pilgrims have besides been very roughly treated in Hejaz by 
the authorities during the last year because they were British subjects, 
and this without obtaining any redress. Such at least is the gossip 
of the town. However this may be, it seems to me astonishing that 
so important a matter as the Indian Haj should be left, as it now is, 
entirely in the hands of chance. 

The Dutch do not so leave the management of their pilgrimage 
from Java, which, it will be remarked, stands second only to India on 
my list in respect of numbers. Their policy is a very definite one 
and seems justified by results. There is no disillusion, they argue, 
for a Mussulman greater than to have visited Mecca, and they say 
that a returned hajji is seldom heard to complain in Java of his lot 
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as the subject of a Christian power. Besides the disappointment 
which all pilgrims are wont to feel who come with exalted hopes 
and find their holy lands undistinguishable from the other lands of 
the world, the pilgrim to Mecca certainly has to encounter a series 
of dangers and annoyances which he cannot but recognise to be the 
result of Mussulman misgovernment. From the moment of his 
janding on the holy shore he finds himself beset with dangers. He 
is fleeced by the Turkish officials, befooled by the religious touts of 
the towns, and sometimes robbed openly by actual highway robbers. 
The religious government of the land has no redress to offer him, 
and the Turkish guardians of the peace who affect to rule are only 
potent in demanding fees. At every step he is waylaid and tricked 
and ill-treated. He finds the Hejazi, the keepers of the holy places 
and privileged ciceroni of the shrines, shrewder as men of business 
than devout as believers, and he returns to his home a sadder and, 
the Dutch say, a wiser man. I do not affirm that the Dutch are 
Tight ; but-this is the principle they act on, and they boast of its 
success. We in India, as I have said, in our grand careless way, leave 
all these things to chance. India, nevertheless, still holds the first 
rank in the Haj, and, all things considered, is now the most important 
jand where the Mohammedan faith is found. In the day of its 
greatness the Mogul Empire was second to no State in Islam, and 
though its political power is in abeyance the religion itself is by no 
means in decay. India has probably a closer connection at the pre- 
sent moment with Mecca than any other country, and it is looked 
apon by many there as the Mussulman land of the future. In- 
deed, it may safely be affirmed that the course of events in India 
will determine more than anything else the destiny of Mohammed- 
anism in the immediate future of this and the next generation. 

The Malays, though holding no very high position in the common- 
wealth of Islam, are important from their numbers, their commercial 
prosperity, and, more than all to an European observer, from the 
fact that so many of them are Dutch subjects. Holland, if any 
lesson for the future can be learned in history, must in a few 
years find her fate linked with that of Germany, and so too her 
colonies. I will not now enlarge upon the prospect thus opened, but 
it is a suggestive one and worthy of all possible attention. For the 
moment the Malays stand rather apart from other pilgrims at the 
shrines. They boast no great school of theology or particular 
religious complexion ; and as pilgrims they are held in rather low 
esteem from their penurious ways. But they are a dark element in 
the future, which it is equally easy to under as to over rate. Origi- 
nally converted by, and toa certain degree descended from, Arabs, 
they are, as far as I could learn, followers of the Shafite teaching, and 
inclined to the broad rather than the narrow ways of Islam. They 
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number, according to the Dutch consular agent at Jeddah, thirty 
million souls, and are increasing rapidly both in Java and in the 
other islands of the Malay archipelago. 

Another enigma are the Chinese. I saw a few of them in the 
streets and made inquiries as to them. But I could gain no certain 
information. I have heard them estimated as high as twenty 
millions and as low as five, but it is certain that they are very 
numerous. They established themselves in China, it is said, about 
the second century of Islam, and their missionaries were men of 
Arab race. They are found scattered in groups all over China, but 
principally inland, and have full enjoyment of their religion, being 
a united body which is respectable and makes itself respected—so 
much so that the “ Houi-tse,” or people of the resurrection, as they 
are called, are employed in the highest offices of the Chinese State." 
It is plain, however, that they are hardly at all connected with the 
modern life of Islam, for it is only within the last few years that any 
of them have performed the pilgrimage; and if I include them in 
my lists as Sunites and Shafites it is in default of other classification. 
They probably hold to the Mussulman world a position analogous in 
its isolation to that of the Abyssinian Church in Christendom. They 
too, however, may one day make their existence felt ; for China is 
no dead nation, only asleep. And with them our survey of orthodox 
Islam ends. 

Remain to us the heretical sects. Of these the most notable 
without contestation is the Shiite, or Sect of Ali, which traces its 
origin to the very day of the Prophet’s death, when Abu Bekr was 
elected Caliph to Ali’s exclusion. I will not here renew the argu- 
ments urged in this old dispute more than to say that the dispute 
still exists, though it has long ceased to be the only cause of differ- 
ence between Shiah and Suni. Beginning merely as a political 
schism, the Shiite sect is now distinctly a heresy, and one which has 
wandered far from the orthodox road. Their principal features of 
quarrel with the Sunites are—first, a repudiation of the Caliphate 
and of all hierarchical authority whatsoever ; secondly, the admission 
of a right of free judgment in individual doctors on matters 
of religion; and thirdly, a general tendency to superstitious beliefs 
unauthorised by the Koran or by the written testimony of the Pro- 
phet’s companions. They also—and this is their great doctrinal 
quarrel with the unitarian Sunites—believe in a series of incarnations 
of the twelve qualities of God in the persons of the “twelve Imams,”’ 
and in the advent of a Messiah, or “ Mohady” doctrines which are 
especially advanced by the Sheykhi school of Shiism and minimised 
by the Mutesharreh or orthodox. These last matters, however, are 
rather excrescences than necessary parts of Shiism. They owe 


(1) Compare M. Huc’s account of their origin. 
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their prevalence, moreover, without doubt, to the Persian mind, 
which is equally prone to scepticism and credulity, and where Shiism 
has always had its stronghold. The religious constitution of the 
sect of Ali has been described to me by a member of it who knows 
Europe well as resembling in its organization the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. That is to say, it acknowledges no head, 
temporal or spiritual, and each congregation represents a separate 
unit of authority in itself. There is no such functionary in Persia 
as Sheykh el Islam, or Chief of the Ulema, and the Shah claims to 
be neither Imam nor Caliph. Each Shiite doctor who has taken his 
degree at Kerbela or Ispahan may deliver his fetwa or opinion on 
points of doctrine, and the only test of his authority to preach or lead 
the prayer in mosque is his power of attracting a congregation. It 
is strange that in a sect which had its origin in an assertion of 
hereditary right to the Caliphate everything hereditary should be 
now rigidly excluded. In theory, I believe the Shias still hold that 
there is an Imam and Caliph, but they will not tolerate the preten- 
sion of any one now in authority to the title, and leave it in abey- 
ance until the advent of the Mohady, or guide, who is to reunite Islam 
and restore its fortunes. So -mouch is this the case that, sovereign 
though he be and absolute master in Persia, the Shah is to the pre- 
sent day looked upon by the Persians as a usurper, and he him- 
self acknowledges the fact in a rather curious ceremony. It isa 
maxim with Mussulmans of all sects that prayer is not valid if made 
in another man’s house without his permission, and this being so, 
and the Shah admitting that his palaces of right belong not to him- 
self but tothe Mohady, he is obliged to lease them according to legal 
form from an alem or mujtahed, acting for the supposed Mohady, 
before he can pray in them to his spiritual profit. 

It will be readily understood that, with such an organization and 
with such tendencies to deductive reasoning, a wide basis is given for 
divergence of opinion among the Shiites, and that while the more 
highly educated of their mollahs occasionally preach absolute pan- 
theism, others consult the grosser inclinations of the vulgar, and 
indulge their hearers with the most extravagant tales of miracle 
and superstition. These are a constant source of mockery to the 
Sunites. Among the more respectable Shiite beliefs, however, 
there seems to be a general conviction in Persia that a reform of 
Islam is at hand, and that a new leader may be expected at any mo- 
ment and from any quarter, so that enthusiasts are constantly found 
simulating the gifts of inspiration and affecting a divine mission. 
The history of the Babites, so well described by M. de Gobineau in 
his Religions of Asia is a case in point, and similar occurrences 
are by no means rare in Persia. I met at Jeddah a highly educated 
Persian gentleman, who informed me that he had himself been 
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witness when a boy to a religious prodigy, notorious, if I remember 
rightly, at Tabriz. On that occasion, one of these prophets 
being condemned to death by the supreme government, was bound 
to a cross with two of his companions, and, after remaining suspended 
thus for several hours, was fired at by the royal troops. It then 
happened that, while the companions were dispatched at the first 
volley, the prophet himself remained unhurt, and, incredible to 
relate, the cords which bound him were cut by the bullets, and he fell 
to the ground on his feet. ‘ You Christians,” said another Persian 
gentleman once to me, “ talk of your Christ as the Son of God and 
think it strange, but with us the occurrence is a common one. 
Believe me we have ‘sons of God’ in nearly all our villages.” 
Thus, with the Shiites, extremes meet. No Moslems more readily 
adapt themselves to the superficial atheisms of Europe than do the 
Persians, and none are more ardently devout, as all who have 
witnessed the miracle play of the two Imams will be obliged to 
admit. Extremes, too, of morality are seen, fierce asceticisms and 
gross licentiousnesses. By no sect of Islam is the duty of pilgrimage 
more religiously observed, or the prayers and ablutions required by 
their rule performed with a stricter ritual. But the very pilgrims 
who go on foot to Mecca scruple not to drink wine there, and 
Persian morality is everywhere a by-word. In all these circum- 
stances there is much to fear as well as to hope on the side of the 
Shiite sect; but their future only indirectly involves that of Islam 
proper. Their whole census does not probably exceed fifteen millions, 
and it shows no tendency to increase. Outside Persia we find avout 
one million Iraki Arabs, a few in Syria and Afghanistan, and at 
most five million in India. One small group still maintains itself 
in the neighbourhood of Medina, where it is tolerated rather than 
acknowledged, and a few Shiites are to be found in most of the large 
-cities of the west, but everywhere the sect of Ali stands apart from 
.and almost in a hostile attitude to the rest of Islam. It is noticeable, 
however, that within the last fifty years the religious bitterness of 
Shiite and Sunite is sensibly in decline. 
The next most important of the heretical sects is the Abadiyeh. 
‘These, according to some, are the religious descendants of the 
Kawarij, a sect which separated itself from the Khalifate in the time 
of the Seyid Ali, and, after a severe persecution in Irak, took refuge 
at last in Oman. Whatever their present doctrines, they seem at 
first to have been like the Shiites, political schismatics. They main- 
tained that any Mussulman, so long as he was not affected with 
heresy, might be chosen Imam, and that he might be deposed for 
heresy or ill-conduct, and indeed that there was no absolute necessity 
for any Imam at all. They are at present only found in Oman and 
Zanzibar where they number, it is said, about four millions. Till as 
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late as the last century the Imamate was an elective office among 
them, but with the accession of the Abu Said dynasty it became 
hereditary in that family.’ They reject all communion with the 
Sunites, but I have not been able to discover that they hold any 
doctrines especially offensive to the mass of Moslems, Their 
differences are mainly negative, and consist in the rejection of 
Khalifal history and authority later than the reign of Omar, and of 
a vast number of traditions now incorporated in the Sunite faith. 

Allied to them but, as I understood, separate, are the Zeidites of 
Yemen, who are possibly also descended from the Khawarij. But, as 
the Zeidites are accustomed to conceal the fact of their heresy and 
to pass themselves when on pilgrimage as Sunites, I could learn 
little about them. They were, till ten years ago, independent under 
the Imams of Sana, and it is certain that they repudiate the Khalifate. 
In former times, before the first conquest of Arabia by the Turks, 
these Imams were all powerful in Hejaz, and on the destruction of 
the Bagdad Khalifate assumed the title of Hami el Harameyn, 
protector of the holy places. The Turks, however, now occupy 
Sana, and the office of Imam is in abeyance. The Zeidites can 
hardly number more than two millions, and their only importance in 
the future lies in the fact of their geographical proximity to Mecca, 
and in the fact that their sympathies lie on the side of liberality in 
opinion and reform in morals. Neither Zeidites nor Abadites have 
any adherents out of their own countries. 

Of the Wahhabites a more detailed account is needed, as although 
their numbers are small and their political importance less than it. 
formerly was, the spirit of their reform movement still lives and 
exercises a potent influence on modern Mohammedan ideas. I have 
described elsewhere? the historical vicissitudes of the sect in Arabia, 
and the decline of its fortunes in Nejd, but a brief recapitulation of 
these may be allowed me. The early half of the last century was a 
period of religious stagnation in Islam, almost as much as it was in 
Christendom. Faith, morals, and religious practice were at the lowest 
ebb among Mussulmans, and it seemed to Europeans who looked on 
as though the faith of Mecca had attained its dotage, and was giving 
place to a non-curantist infidelity. Politically and religiously the 
Mussulman world was asleep, when suddenly it awoke, and like a 
young giant refreshed stood once more erect in Arabia. The reform 
preached by Abd el Wahhab was radical. He began by breaking 
with the maxim held by the mass of the orthodox that inquiry on 
matters of faith was closed. He constituted himself a new mujtahed 
and founded a new school, neither Hanafite, Malekite, nor Shafite, and 
called it the school of the Unitarians, Muwaheddin, a name still 


(1) Compare Dr. Badger’s History of Oman and Sale’s Koran. 
(2) Lady Anne Blunt's Pilgrimage to Nejd. Appendix. 
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cherished by the Wahhabites. He rejected positively all traditions 
but those of the companions of the Prophet, and he denied the claims 
of any but the first four Caliphs to have been legitimately elected. 
The Koran was to be the only written law, and Islam was to be 
again what it had been in the first decade of its existence. He 
established it politically in Nejd on precisely its old basis at 
Medina, and sought to extend it over the whole of Arabia, perhaps 
of the world. I believe it is hardly now recognised by Moham- 
medans how near Abd el Wahhab was to complete success. 
Before the close of the eighteenth century the chiefs of the Ibn 
Saouds, champions of Unitarian Islam, had established their autho- 
rity over all Northern Arabia as far as the Euphrates, and in 
1808 they took Mecca and Medina. In the meanwhile the 
Wabhabite doctrines were gaining ground still further afield. India 
was at one time very near conversion, and in Egypt, and North 
Africa, and even in Turkey many secretly subscribed to the new 
doctrines. Two things, however, marred the plan of general reform 
and prevented its full accomplishment. In the first place the 
reform was too completely reactive. It took no account what- 
ever of the progress of modern thought, and directly it attempted to 
leave Arabia it found itself face to face with difficulties which only 
political as well as religious success could overcome. It was impos- 
sible, except by force of arms, to Arabianise the world again, and 
nothing less than this was in contemplation. Its second mistake, and 
that was one that a little of the Prophet’s prudence which always 
went hand in hand with his zeal might have avoided, was a too rigid 
insistance upon trifles. Abd el Wahhab condemned minarets and 
tombstones because neither were in use during the first years of 
Islam. The minarets therefore were everywhere thrown down, and 
when the holy places of Hejaz fell into the hands of his followers the 
tombs of saints which had for centuries been revered as objects of 
pilgrimage were levelled to the ground. Even the Prophet’s tomb 
at Medina was laid waste and the treasures it contained distributed 
among the soldiers of Ibn Saoud. This roused the indignation of all 
Islam, and turned the tide of the Wahhabite fortunes. Respectable 
feeling which had hitherto been on their side now declared itself 
against them, and they never after regained their position as moral 
and social reformers. Politically, too, it was the cause of their ruin. 
The outside Mussulman world, looking upon them as sacrilegious 
barbarians, was afraid to visit Mecca, and the pilgrimage declined so 
rapidly that the Hejazi became alarmed. The source of their 
revenue they found cut off, and it seemed on the point of ceasing 
altogether. Then they appealed to Constantinople, urging the 
Sultan to vindicate his claim to be protector of the holy places. 
What followed is well known. After the peace of Paris Sultan 
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Mahmud commissioned Mehemet Ali to deliver Mecca and Medina 
from the Wahhabite heretics, and this he in time effected. The 
war was carried into Nejd; Deriyeh, their capital, was sacked, and 
Ibn Saoud himself taken prisoner and decapitated in front of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. The movement of reform in Islam was 
thus put back for, perhaps, another hundred years. 

Still the seed cast by Abd el Wahhab has not been entirely without 
fruit. Wahhabism, as a political regeneration of the world, has 
failed, but the spirit of reform has remained. Indeed, the present 
unquiet attitude of expectation in Islam has been its indirect result. 
Just as the Lutheran reformation in Europe, though it failed to con- 
vert the Christian Church, caused its real reform, so Wahhabism 
has produced a real desire for reform if not yet reform itself in 
Mussulmans. Islam is no longer asleep, and were another and a 
wiser Abd el Wahhab to appear, not as a heretic, but in the body of 
the Orthodox sect, he might play the part of Loyola or Borromeo with 
success, 

The present condition of the Wahhabites as a sect is one of decline. 
In India, and I believe in other parts of Southern Asia, their 
missionaries still make converts and their preachers are held in high 
esteem. But at home in Arabia their zeal has waxed cold, giving 
place to liberal ideas which in truth are far more congenial to the 
Arabian mind. The Ibn Saoud dynasty no longer holds the first 
position in Nejd, and Ibn Rashid who has taken their place, though 
nominally a Wahhabite, has little of the Wahhabite fanaticism. He 
is in fact a popular and national rather than a religious leader, and 
though still designated at Constantinople as a pestilent heretic, is 
counted as their ally by the more liberal Sunites. It is probable that 
he would not withhold his allegiance from a Caliph of the legitimate 
house of Koreysh. But this, too, is “sag the subject of my present 
paper. 

With the Wahhabites, then, our census of Islam closes. It has 
given us, as I hope, a fairly accurate view of the forces which make 
up the Mohammedan world, and though the enumeration of these 
cannot but be dull work, I do not think it will have been work done 
in vain. Without it indeed it would be almost impossible to make 
clear the problem presented to us by modern Islam or guess its 
solution. More interesting matter, however, lies before us, and in 
my next paper I propose to introduce my reader to that burning 
question of the day in Asia, the Caliphate, and explain the position 
of the House of Othman towards the Mohammedan world. 

Wirrip Scawen Brunt. 
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LEIGH HUNT AS A POET. 


“TI wave not shovelled my verses out by cartloads, leaving the 
public, much less another generation, to save me the trouble of 
selection. Ido not believe that other generations will take the 
trouble to rake for jewels in much nobler dust than mine. Pos- 
terity is too rich and idle. The only hope I can have of coming into 
anyone’s hands, and exciting his attention beyond the moment, is by 
putting my workmanship, such as it is, into the best and compactest 
state.” Such is the modest declaration prefixed by Leigh Hunt to 
a collection of his poems published in 1832, and containing, as he 
says, not above a third of the verses he had written. That he was 
decidedly overscrupulous in winnowing his own productions is abun- 
dantly clear. The intercession, for example, of a “ partial friend ” 


(probably Keats) was found necessary to procure the insertion of the 
beautiful sonnet on the Nile :— 


‘It flows through old hushed Agypt and its sands 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 
And times and things, as in that-vision, seem 
Keeping along it their eternal stands,— 
Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 
That roamed through the young earth, the glory extreme 
Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 
The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands. 


‘Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 
As of a world left empty of its throng, 
And the void weighs on us; and then we wake, 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
*Twixt villages, and think how we shall take 
Our own calm journey on for human sake.” 


Of a poem entitled The Nymphs he retained only a few passages. 
Yet of this poem Shelley wrote, “What a delightful poem The 
Nymphs is! especially the second part. It is truly poetical in the 
intense and emphatic sense of the word.’ This does not read like an 
insincerity of friendship. In point of fact, Leigh Hunt was far too 
keen a critic to take pleasure in the manufacture of what he used to 
call “heart and impart verses.” But in the meantime, before any 
question arises of ‘‘ raking in the dust” of Leigh Hunt’s poetry, one 
is arrested by the more initial misgiving, whether the verses which 
he himself was willing to believe worth reading have not unjustly 
lost the ear of the world. That no author can be written up or down 
except by himself, is a truism which he endorses in his autobiography ; 
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but on the other hand, no man can write himself up if he be out of 
print, and it may be suspected that many forgotten worthies are left 
in that limbo by the mere oscitancy of publishers. The public ought 
to be, and no doubt is, duly grateful for the convenient existing edition 
of much of Leigh Hunt’s prose, but his poems are now not very 
easily obtainable in England. America has shown herself more 
appreciative. Perhaps a short consideration of his special excellen- 
cies as a poet may help to recall attention to writings which deserve 
at all events to be easily accessible. 

Leigh Hunt made a very early appearance as a writer of verse. 
In the year 1801, when he was only sixteen, a collection of his boy- 
ish poems was published under the title of “ Juvenilia,” and ran 
through no less than four editions. The most interesting thing in 
connection with this early volume is the observation made upon 
it by Byron to the author, on the occasion of their first meeting. 
“ He told me that the sight of my volume at Harrow had been one 
of his incentives to write verses, and that he had had the same 
passion for friendship as I had displayed in it. To my astonishment he 
quoted some of the lines, and would not hear me speak ill of them.’” 
For the rest, it is candidly and correctly described in Leigh Hunt’s 
own words, as “a heap of imitations all but absolutely worthless. I 
wrote odes, because Collins and Gray had written them, pastorals, 
because Pope had written them, ‘ blank verse,’ because Akenside and 
Thomson had written blank verse, and a Palace of Pleasure, because 
Spenser had written a Bower of Bliss. I had nobody to bid me go 
to the Nature which had originated the books.” We have the usual 
Pantheon of abstractions, from ‘“‘ Animation” to “ Panting Asthma,” 
the customary felicitations of ‘‘ Dobson, happy swain;” and the no 
less customary denunciations of the ‘“‘sceptred Nero’s” and “ pur- 
pled wretches ”’ whose lot is cast otherwise. As for the versification 
it answers for the most part to the humorous description afterwards 
put by Leigh Hunt into the mouth of Apollo in the Feast of the 
Poets :— 

‘* So ever since Pope, my pet bard of the town, 
Set a tune with his verses, half up and half down, 


There has been such a doting and sameness—by Jove! 
Id as soon have gone down to see Kemble in love !” 


How thoroughly Leigh Hunt outgrew this and the other false 
ideals of his boyhood the lines quoted partly bear witness, nor would 
it be worth while to dwell on his artificial immaturities, were it not 
for the influence which his early tastes had upon his subsequent 
poetical practice. His addiction in boyhood to the school of Pope 
enabled him to view in after years with a genial catholicity of ap- 
preciation the wit and eloquence which Bowles and others set the 
fashion of unduly decrying. It is probable that none are fitted to 
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appreciate the eighteenth century writers but those to whom their 
very verbiage has a certain charm of association. No one-sided sen- 
timent of reaction against our so-called Augustan literature disquali- 
fied Leigh Hunt from becoming, as he afterwards became, the 
greatest master since the days of Dryden of that heroic couplet, 
which had become to most minds indissolubly associated with the 
prosaic versification of the eighteenth century school. 

It seems clear that Dryden’s successors, by accentuating the one 
defect of his versification as a whole,—his “ beating too much upon 
the rhyme,”—withdrew the attention of the great poets of the 
beginning of this century from the infinite capabilities of the 
couplet as Dryden used it. Pope, from an accurate perception 
where his own strength lay, and Pope’s followers, from a blind sub- 
mission to his authority, or from an ear defective or untrained, were 
fully persuaded that in discarding triplets and alexandrines, eschew- 
ing dissyllabic rhymes, and adopting a see-saw balance of rhythm, 
they had effected an undoubted improvement; while the great poets 
of the early part of the nineteenth century either allowed themselves 
to fall in with this long-standing superstition, as did Byron ; or dis- 
carded the couplet in disgust, as did Coleridge, and for the most 
part Shelley ; or, finally, ran headlong with Keats into an opposite 
and equally artificial extreme. “The great fault of Endymion,” 
observes Leigh Hunt with his usual acuteness in such matters, 
“next to its unpruned luxuriance (or before it rather, for it was not 
a fault on the right side) was the wilfulness of its rhymes. The 
author-had a just contempt for the monotonous termination of every- 
day couplets ; he broke up his lines in order to distribute the rhyme 
properly ; but, going only on the ground of his contempt, and not 
having yet settled with himself any principle of versification, the 
very exuberance of his ideas led him to make use of the first rhymes 
that offered ; so that, by a new meeting of extremes, the effect was as 
artificial, and much more obtrusive, than the one under the old 
system. Dryden modestly confessed that a rhyme had often helped 
him to a thought. Mr. Keats, in the tyranny of his wealth, forced 
his rhymes to help him whether they would or not; and they 
obeyed him, in the most singular manner, with equal promptitude 
and ungainliness,” 

Few in these days, now that we have long ceased to be harassed 
with the monotony of eighteenth-century verse, will dispute the 
justice of this verdict, or be slow to acknowledge that the fashion 
set by Endymion has produced a quantity of couplets of a very tire- 
some and unmusical description. The old workmanship was at all 
events neat and conscientious as far as it went, nor was a poetic 
genius required to make it pass muster. The old-fashioned couplet 
could be handled on occasion by such prose-giants as Bentley without 
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serious disaster. A poet of the last century complacently observed 
that— 


‘*_-he who runs may read, while well he knows 
I write in metre what he thinks in prose.” 
This was all very well; but when we find nowadays some unquali- 
fied aspirant adopting the couplet of Keats, it is a very different 
matter. ‘ Muse furcillis precipitem ejiciunt.” It was formerly 
held that lines of unequal lengths must certainly be Pindaric, and 
there seems to be a tendency to hold now, that lines which escape 
monotony must certainly be harmonious. The tamest verse is per- 
haps ill-exchanged for prose run mad. 

The Story of Rimini, Leigh Hunt’s first serious poem of impor- 
tance, and written in the ten-syllable couplet, was published in 1816, 
with a preface advocating the still unpopular theories of poetry 
upheld by Wordsworth sixteen years before in his famous Preface 
to the Lyrical Ballads. But it is observable that Leigh Hunt’s 
instinctive critical insight kept him clear of the mistake into which 
his great predecessor had fallen, in looking to an unlettered 
peasantry for poetical language. ‘The proper language of poetry 
is in fact nothing different from that of real life, and depends for its 
dignity on the strength and sentiment of what it speaks.” Thus far 
they are agreed. But Leigh Hunt goes on, “It is only adding 
musical modulation to what a fine understanding might naturally utter 
in the midst of its griefs or enjoyments.” We have here just the 
two vital points on which Wordsworth, in his capacity of critic, had 
failed to insist. A quotation from the Story of Rimini will 
exemplify what has been said with respect to versification, and 
present to those who may be unfamiliar with Leigh Hunt’s poetry 
some slight notion of its distinctive character. Literary criticism 
without quotation is indeed ‘“‘vescum papaver ”—at once innutritious 
and soporific. An adequate idea cannot, however, be conveyed, 
without more copious citation than will here be possible, since much 
of the beauty of the poem consists in the unembarrassed vivacity of 
transition with which the story is made to move before the reader— 
the affluent vigour of invention with which picture after picture is 
touched in before his eyes. ‘This art of telling a story is rare in 
English poetry. Even considerable poets will seem at times, when 
occupied with narrative, to flag and loiter, to dwell, as it were, in 
their stride; their notion, to vary the metaphor, is not so much a 
triumphal progress as a series of bivouacks. In the Story of Rimini 
succession seems to be reconciled with continuity, and every new 
surprise of fancy comes upon the reader with the satisfying force of 
an iteration. To prove this would be to quote a whole canto. 
Fortunately, there is scarcely a passage which is not sufficiently 
picturesque in detail to suffer detachment. 
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‘« "Tis nature, full of spirits waked and springing :— 
The birds to the delicious time are singing, 
Darting with freaks and snatches up and down, 
Where the light woods go seaward from the town ; 
While happy faces, striking through the green 
Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen ; 
And the far ships, lifting their sails of white 
Like joyful hands, come up with scattery light, 
Come gleaming up, true to the wished-for day, 
And chase the whistling brine, and swirl into the bay. 


‘* Already in the streets the stir grows loud 
Of joy increasing and a bustling crowd. 
With feet and voice the gathering hum contends, 
Yearns the deep talk, the ready laugh ascends: 
Callings, and clapping doors, and curs unite, 
And shouts from mere exuberance of delight, 
And armed bands, making important way, 
Gallant and grave, the lords of holiday, 
And nodding neighbours, greeting as they run, 
And pilgrims chanting in the morning sun. 


‘* With heaved-out tapestry the windows glow, 
By lovely faces brought, that come and go; 
Till, the work smoothed, and all the street attired, 
They take their seats, with upward gaze admired ; 
Some looking down, some forwards or aside, 
Some readjusting tresses newly tied, 
Some turning a trim waist, or o’er the flow 
Of crimson cloths hanging a hand of snow; 
But all with smiles prepared, and garlands green, 
And all in fluttering talk impatient for the scene.” 


There is here an abandon, an hilarity, a glad acceptance of the 
pleasure and beauty to be found in trifles, to parallel which in 
England we have to go back to the poets more immediately under 
Italian influence, and to express one aspect of which we have been 
forced to borrow an Italian word—gusto. This spirit has now 
become so alien to our literature, the poetry of pure high spirits 
without any “undercurrent woe” is a thing so rare, that it is 
perhaps not surprising if it fails to meet with ready recognition. 
Leigh Hunt himself was fond of attributing his cheerfulness to the 
West Indian blood in his veins, and accounted in this way for the 
more cordial reception his poems met with in America. In England 
his “animal spirits” were set down in many or most critical quarters 
to mere affectation, especially when they manifested themselves in 
any verbal eccentricities. Gifford in the Quarterly fell with rabid 
violence on such expressions as “scattery light.” Gifford, it is true, 
was one of the “critics who themselves are sore,” having been made 
ridiculous in the Feast of the Poets; but other judges, who had 
less reason to be biassed, concurred in his strictures. Leigh Hunt 
accordingly altered this and other offending phrases in subsequent 
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editions. Unfortunately, he further allowed himself to be criticized 
out of such expressions as “ freaks and snatches,” to which no one 
would now think of demurring. And yet more unfortunately, he 
was induced to give up a considerable number of dissyllabic rhymes. 
The first couplet in the passage quoted he altered as follows :— 


** Tis nature, full of spirits, waked and loved,— 
E’en sloth to-day goes quick and unreproved—” 


lines pleasant in themselves, but how inferior to those which they 
supplant ! 


‘Tis nature, full of spirits, waked and springing, 
The birds to the delicious time are singing,—”’ 


The hypermetric syllables here are like the first hurried notes of 
the birds themselves, impatient to get into the thick of their own 
music. 

The excellently realistic lines— 


‘* Callings, and clapping doors, and curs unite, 
And shouts from mere exuberance of delight—” 


he also sacrificed to I know not what stilted folly of censorship. 
Over-diffidence in self-criticism was perhaps natural to one who 
occupied himself so much with the study of masterpieces; but it is 
none the less lamentable to find him making such concessions as 
these to the requirements of a theory even then obsolescent. To 
those who are tempted to think that diffidence in a poet is its own 
justification, it may be sufficient to recall the preface to Endymion. 
Most of the quotations here made I have ventured to give as they 
stood in the earlier editions. 

Leigh Hunt took pleasure in identifying passages in his favourite 
Spenser with the names of great painters whose works they recalled, 
Titian, Claude, or Raphael. His own:poetry is itself intensely pic- 
torial, so much so, that he was accused, oddly enough, of transferring 
images direct from canvass; as if looking at a cattle-piece made it 
easier to hit off in words the 


‘Cattle, looking up askance 
With ruminant meek mouths, and sleepy glance.” 


Among numberless instances of such graphic effects take the follow- 
ing of swans, occurring in a description of Naiads :— 


‘* Others pass 
Nodding and smiling in the middle tide, 
And luring swans on, which like fondled things 
Eye poutingly their hands; yet following, glide 
With unsuperfluous lift of their proud wings.” 


Or this of eagles :— 
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‘* Kagles on their rocks, 
With straining feet, and that fierce mouth and drear 
Answering the strain with downward drag austere.” 


Or this of a fountain :— 


‘* And in the midst, fresh whistling through the scene, 
A lightsome fountain starts from out the green, 
Clear and compact, till at its height o’errun 
It shakes its loosening silver in the sun.” 


Or this of bees with its felicitous verb :— 
‘* Then issues forth the bee to clutch the thyme.” 


Or this, with its pleasant union of Virgilian reminiscence and direct 


observation, but in which the poetry, as indeed arcs 3 happens, 
gets beyond the reach of painting :— 


‘‘ But Autumn now was over, and the crane 
Began to clang against the coming rain, 
And peevish winds ran cutting o’er the sea, 
Which oft returned a face of enmity.” 


Or this which recalls a passage in Tears, idle Tears :-— 


‘¢ And when the casement, at the dawn of light, 
Began to show a square of ghastly white.” 


Or this of a thunder-cloud :— 
‘* Sloping its dusky ladders of thick rain.”’ 


How vivid again is this description of a winter’s evening :— 


** Nought heard through all our little lulled abode, 
Save the crisp fire, or leaf of book turned o’er, 
Or watch-dog, or the ring of frosty road.” 


Leigh Hunt felt and expressed the commonest sights and sounds 
in this minute and forcible fashion, as when he speaks in his Auto- 


biography of the ‘“mud-shine” on the pavement in front of a 
theatre at night, or describes how— 


‘*Childhood I saw, glad-faced, that squeezeth tight 
One’s hand, while the rapt curtain soars away.” 


There is a theory propounded in Rasselas to the effect that the 
business of the poet is to remark only “ general properties and large 
appearances. He does not number the streaks of the tulip, or 
describe the different shades in the verdure of the forest.’” He must 
“neglect the minuter discriminations for those characteristics 
which are alike obvious to vigilance and carelessness.’”’ The 
statement, as might have been expected from its authorship, 
goes somewhat too far, but the theory itself is perhaps not altogether 
unsound. The difficulty of course is to determine what may be 
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considered to amount to vigilance or carelessness in observation. 
There are, however, undoubted instances in poetry of a tendency to 
mistake the discursive knowledge of the naturalist for the unifying 
emotion of the poet, and to adopt a theory which would make the 
admirable author of the Gamekeeper at Home potentially as 
great a poet as Keats. Leigh Hunt is never obnoxious to criticism 
of this kind. To be aware, for instance, of the truth of the following 
passage, it is enough to have walked in the streets; to feel it thus 
intensely, to utter it thus felicitously, was assuredly to be no incon- 
siderable poet. 


‘* His haughty steed, that seems by turns to be 
Vexed and made proud by that cool mastery, 
Shakes at his bit, and rolls his eyes with care, 
Reaching with stately step at the fine air ; 
And now and then, sideling his restless pace, 
Drops with his hinder legs, and shifts his place, 
And feels through all his frame a fiery thrill ; 
The princely rider on his back sits still, 
And looks where’er he likes, and sways him at his will.” 


The last three lines are a fine example of Leigh Hunt’s remark 
that the triplet “‘ enables a poet to finish his impulse with triumph.’” 
He characteristically adds: “I confess I like the very bracket 
that marks out the triplet to the reader’s eye, and prepares him for 
the music of it. It has a look like the bridge of a lute.” 

There are other lines descriptive of horses in the Story of Rimini 
to the full as good as those quoted; but enough perhaps has been 
said of Leigh Hunt’s mastery of the picturesque. Word-painting 
is an art not always looked upon with favour by the austere votaries 
of form. To those who have a keen sense of niceties of language, 
it must, however, be always a source of the intensest pleasure. A 
certain measure of attraction it will retain, even when it borders on 
mere ingenuity, but when it rises upon the wings of its own self- 
delight into the higher levels of emotion, theories can touch it no 
longer. ‘The general consent and delight of poetic readers” is, 
after all, the only true touch-stone of poetry. It seems a deplorably 
indefinite standard, but a better has yet to be found. 

The following passage, called by Leigh Hunt “ Ariadne waking, 
a Fragment,” will exemplify the delicacy of the gradation between 
poetry merely picturesque and poetry in its more spiritual forms:— 

‘The moist and quiet morn was scarcely breaking, 
When Ariadne in her bower was waking ; 
Her eyelids still were closing, and she heard 
But indistinctly yet a little bird, 
That in the leaves o’erhead, waiting the sun, 
Seemed answering another distant one. 


She waked but stirred not, only just to please 
Her pillow-nestling cheek ; while the full seas, 
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The birds, the leaves, the lulling love o’ernight, 
The happy thought of the returning light, 

The sweet, self-willed content, conspired to keep 
Her senses lingering in the feel of sleep ; 

And with a little smile she seemed to say, 

‘I know my love is near me, and ’tis day.’” 


Though there is here no word-painting properly so called, there 
is not a line that is not purely descriptive, yet the subdued rapture 
of the treatment moves the reader in a way which might have been 
thought impossible to descriptive poetry. 

Our next quotation shall be from the “ Lines to T. L. H., six 
years old, during a sickness :”— 


‘‘ Thy sidelong pillowed meekness, 

Thy thanks to all that aid, 

Thy heart in pain and weakness 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 

These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 


** To say ‘ He has departed ’>— 
‘ His voice ’—‘ his face ’—is gone ; 
To feel impatient -hearted, 
Yet feel we must bear on}; 
Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such woe, 
Unless I telt this sleep ensure 
That it will not be so.” 


The metre here used, with its quick recurrence of rhyme and 
heavy equability of accent, is finely adopted for the utterance of the 
emotion which is as placid as despair. Giovanni’s lament over his 
brother’s body in the Story of Rimini is conceived with a similar 
emphasis of sorrow. 








‘** But noble passion touched Giovanni's soul ; 
He seemed to feel the clouds of habit roll 
Away from him at once, with all their scorn ; 
And out he spoke, in the clear air of morn :— 
‘ By heaven, by heaven, and all the better part 
Of us poor creatures with a human heart, 

I trust we reap at last, as well as plough ;— 
But there, meantime, my brother, liest thou; 
And, Paulo, thou wert the completest knight, 
That ever rode with banner to the fight ; 

And thou wert the most beautiful to see, 
‘That ever came in press of chivalry ; 

And of a simple man thou wert the best, 
That ever for his friend put spear in rest; 
And thou wert the most meek and cordial, 
That ever among ladies eat in hall ; 

And thou wert still, for all that bosom gored, 
The kindest man that ever struck with sword.’” 
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Most of the phraseology of this passage is taken from an old 
romance, but few, in the face of ancient and modern precedent, will 
think the less of it on that account. The concluding lines of the 
sonnet on Kosciusko are yet more loftily and directly impressive. 


‘* There came a wanderer, borne from land to land 
Upon a couch, pale, many-wounded, mild, 
His brow with patient pain dulcetly sour. 
Men stooped, with awful sweetness, on his hand, 
And kissed it; and collected Virtue smiled, 
To think how sovereign her enduring hour.” 


The description of Giovanni in the Story of Rimini is interesting 
apart from its cleverness, inasmuch as Lady Byron appears to have 
told her husband with considerable candour, and probably with no 
less insight, that it reminded her of his own character. 


‘* Bold, handsome, able, if he chose, to please, 
Punctual and right in common offices, 
He lost the sight of conduct’s only worth, 
The scattering smiles on this uneasy earth, 
And on the strength of virtues of small weight, 
Claimed towards himself the exercise of great. 
He kept no reckoning with his sweets and sours, 
He’d hold a sullen countenance for hours, 
And then, if pleased to cheer himself a space, 
Look for the immediate rapture in your face, 
And wonder that a cloud could still be there, 
How small soever, when his own was fair. 
Yet such is conscience, so designed to keep 
Stern central watch, while all things else go sleep, 
That no suspicion would have touched him more 
Than that of wanting on the generous score: 
He would have whelmed you with a weight of scorn, 
Been proud at eve, inflexible at morn, 
In short, ungenerous for a week to come, 
And all to strike that desperate error dumb.” 


This lacks the condensation of the characters of Achitophel or 
Atticus, but it is hardly less subtle and lifelike. The following is 
in a lighter vein :— 


‘‘ There lived knight, when knighthood was in flower, 
Who charmed alike the tilt-yard and the bower ; 
Young, handsome, blithe, loyal and brave of course, 
He stuck as firmly to his friend as horse ; 

And only showed, for so complete a youth, 

Somewhat too perfect a regard for truth ; 

He owned ’twas inconvenient, sometimes felt 

A wish ’twere buckled in another's belt, 
_Doubted its modesty, its use, its right,— 

Yet, after all, remained the same true knight. 

So potent is a custom early taught, 

And to such straits may honest men be brought.” 


The fresh and quiet humour of the last couplet is as pleasant as 
VOL. XXX. N.S. R 
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one of Dryden’s versions of Chaucer. But it is in the more airy 
exuberance of mirthful trifling that Leigh Hunt is specially at home. 
Take, for example, the lines “On seeing a Pigeon make love.” 


‘Ts not the picture strangely like ? 
Doesn’t the very bowing strike ? 
Can any art of love in fashion 
Express a more prevailing passion ? 
That air—that sticking to her side,— 
That deference, ill-concealing pride,— 
That seeming consciousness of coat, 
And repetition of one note,— 
Ducking and tossing back his head, 
As if at every bow he said, 
‘ Madam, by heaven,’ or ‘ Strike me dead!’ 


And then the lady! look at her: 

What bridling sense of character ! 

How she declines and seems to go, 

Yet still endures him to and fro; 
Carrying her plumes and pretty clothings, 
Blushing stare, and muttered nothings, 
Body plump, and airy feet, 

Like any charmer in a street. 


Give him a hat beneath his wing, 
And is not he the very thing ? 

Give her a parasol or plaything, 
And is not she the very she-thing ?” 


A reviewer in the Atheneum some time ago, after quoting with 
due appreciation Leigh Hunt’s line “ April, with his white hands 
wet with flowers,” added that Leigh Hunt was “ decidedly not a 
great poet.” Thisis no doubt the current opinion, as far as an opinion 
on the point is current at all. Yet it is difficult to be quite sure, 
firstly, on what such opinions are based, and secondly, what measure 
of depreciation they are intended to imply. 


“© And collected Virtue smiled, 
To think how sovereign her enduring hour.” 


Few will deny this to be great poetry in any or every sense of 
the word, full of solemnity and sobriety, and having a special cha- 
racter and music of its own. Probably what is meant is, that such 
lines are not sufficiently frequent in Leigh Hunt; that the “appli- 
cation of great ideas to life,” which we are now given to understand 
is the proper business of the poet, is for the most part ignored. 
Even in the hands of their first authors, these theories of the moral 
purpose in poetry are apt to become the merest dogmatism. Was 
Milton, for example, in the wrong, when he delighted in a poem so 
completely unmoral as the Metamorphoses of Ovid ? And, on the 
other hand, when these theories ‘“ descend into the street,” instead of 
helping the average reader to attend to something which he might 
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otherwise be prone to neglect, they rather tend to confirm him in the 
desperate condition of the frequenters of the galleries of our theatres, 
who, as many may lately have had occasion to observe, applaud 
Cassio’s diatribes against drinking with more warmth than anything 
else in Othello. 

Leigh Hunt’s own opinion on this matter may be inferred from his 
judgment of Coleridge’s poetry, that it was ‘“‘ on the whole the finest 
of its time, that is to say, the most quintessential, the most purely 
emanating from imaginative feeling, unadulterated by ‘thoughts’ 
and manner.” 

Or let us hear him in verse :— 


‘* And he’s the poet, more or less, who knows 
The charm that hallows the least truth from prose, 
And dresses it in its mild singing clothes.” 


An exquisite line, which could scarcely be attributed to any one 
but Leigh Hunt, and which bears us refreshingly away from the 
neighbourhood of the discontented criticism which refuses to take 
books as it finds them. 

Leigh Hunt’s own estimate of his poetical status was the reverse 
of overweening, but shows his usual discrimination. “I please my- 
self with thinking, that had the circumstances of my life permitted 
it, I might have done something a little worthier of acceptance in 
the way of a mixed kind of narrative poetry, part lively and part 
serious, somewhere between the longer poems of the Italians, and the 
fabliaux of the old French. My propensity would have been (and 
oh! had my duties permitted, how willingly would I have passed my 
life in it ! how willingly now pass it !) to write ‘ eternal new stories’ 
in verse, of no great length, but just sufficient to vent the pleasure 
with which I am stung on meeting with some touching adventure, 
and which haunts me till Ican speak of it somehow. I would have 
dared to pretend to be a servant in the train of Ariosto, nay, of 
Chaucer, 

‘—and far off his skirts adore.’ ” 


As it is, his best poetical work is limited in quantity, and he must 
be included in the long list of poets whose infertility is a stock 
grievance. As he makes Apollo lament— 


‘¢ There’s Collins, it’s true, had a good deal to say, 
But the dog had no industry, neither had Gray,” — 


and the same might be said even more truly of Coleridge and others. 

On Leigh Hunt’s part there was no lack of industry ; but his amiable 

eagerness to leave the world better than he found it, beguiled him 

into the then dangerous path of political journalism, brought him 

into collision with the law of libel, and was every way unfavourable 
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to free poetical activity. It would be hasty and ungrateful to affirm 
that the world is none the better for his struggles and sufferings. 
It may be believed, for instance, that every ill-judged prosecution for 
libel must have forwarded the legitimate freedom of the press. And if 
the good that a man does may in any degree be measured by the abuse 
that he gets for doing it, Leigh Hunt must be ranked very high 
xmongst reformers. ‘ He will live and die,” wrote Gifford, in review- 
ing his poems, “ unhonoured in his own generation ; and for his own 
sake it is to be hoped, moulder unknown in those which are to follow.” 
One cannot but feel that “a very clever, a very honest, and a very 
good-natured man,” to quote Macaulay’s description of Leigh Hunt, 
must have done good to an extent very considerable indeed, to be 
written of in this fashion. 

His occupations as a critic further contributed to withdraw Leigh 
Hunt from poetry, but this was a distraction scarcely to be regretted. 
The pleasure of hearing the judgments of a poet on fine specimens of 
his own art is rare enough to reconcile us to the loss of a certain 
proportion of his own poetical work, especially when the criticism is 
not of that barren sort which disdains to dwell upon minutiz of style. 
In order to be fully alive to the improvement brought about in 
popular taste by Leigh Hunt’s criticism, it should be remembered 
that it appeared in days when the criticism in vogue was of the 
following sort. ‘The very essence of versification is uniformity ; 
and while anything like versification is preserved, it is evident that 
uniformity continues to be aimed at. What pleasure is to be derived 
from an occasional failure in this aim, we cannot exactly understand. 
It must afford the same gratification, we should imagine, to have 
one of the buttons on a coat a little larger than the rest, or one or 
two of the pillars of a colonnade a little out of the perpendicular.” 

It was against facetious incompetence of this kind that Leigh 
Hunt defended Keats ; in the words of the criticism of the day, “ it 
was he who first puffed the youth into notice in his newspaper.” 
And, to give another example, we have lately been reminded that he 
was one of the first to welcome the sonnets of Mr. Tennyson Turner. 
Leigh Hunt was in fact the leader of a school of poetry and criticism, 
in which Keats was looked upon as a neophyte; which Byron 
accused of corrupting the taste of Barry Cornwall, and which was 
called the cockney school, apparently from a notion that daisies 
ceased to be daisies when they grew at Hampstead. 

Leigh Hunt also occupied himself a good deal with translation, 
chiefly from the Italian poets, and incurred remonstrances from 
Shelley on the point. ‘I am sorry to hear,” Shelley wrote, “ that 
you have employed yourself in translating Aminta, though I doubt 
not it will be a just and beautiful translation. You ought to 
exercise your fancy in the perpetual creation of new forms of gentle- 
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ness and beauty.” Yet here, too, there are compensations. The fol- 
lowing, for example, from Martial, is as good as a morsel of Herrick :— 


*“ Underneath this greedy stone 
Lies little sweet Erotion, 
Whom the Fates, with hearts as cold, 
Nipped away at six years old. 
Thou, whoever thou may’st be, 
That hast this small field after me, 
Let the yearly rites be paid 
To her little slender shade ; 
So shall no disease or jar 
Hurt thy house, or chill thy Lar ; 
But this tomb here be alone, 
The only melancholy stone.” 


Leigh Hunt also excelled, as might have been expected, in the 


rendering of playful passages, such as those in the Bacchus in Tuscany, 
or the Confessions of Golias. 


‘* IT devise to end my days in a tavern drinking, 
May some Christian hold for me the glass when I am shrinking, 
That the Cherubim may cry, when they see me sinking, 

_ God be merciful to a soul of this gentleman’s way of thinking.” 


I have purposely selected for quotation this urbane version of 
somewhat hackneyed lines, as it seems to have been ousted in text- 
books of literature and history—for example, in Mr. Green’s 
“Short History ”—by a dull ridiculous quatrain ending, “ God have 
mercy on this sot, the angels will begin,’—an utterance purely 
savage and shocking without any touch of pleasantry. No one will 
doubt that the original is conceived in a jocose vein, however serious 
the underlying intention may have been. Leigh Iunt found the 
lines in Camden’s “ Remains,”’ and no doubt shared Camden’s error 
with respect to the character of Walter Map. 


Arming T. Kent. 











THE LAND QUESTION IN EUROPE. 


Tue great French Revolution marks the commencement of a new 
era in the history of landed property in Europe, and its first great 
excesses may be traced to agrarian discontent. This arose chiefly 
from the pressure of feudal institutions, which had no longer any 
justification in the eyes of the peasant. The French peasants, with 
the exception of those in Brittany and Anjou, were not farmers 
in our sense of the word; they were small proprietors, subject to 
the payment of certain dues and fines, whose legal foundation was 
fiercely contested during the half century preceding the Revolution, 
and whose origin could not be explained before the Comparative 
Method of Inquiry came into use. The exasperation which was 
produced by the controversy and litigation about these feudal rights 
was the reason why the peasantry were from the first such enthusiasts 
for the destruction of the old institutions of the country, and explains 
much of the subsequent course of events. The feudal dues and 
privileges were abolished by the law of the 11th August, 1789, which 
embodied the resolutions which the National Assembly adopted during 
the famous night of the 4th. This law was passed with great precipi- 
tation, but the lords were to a great extent indemnified for their 
pecuniary loss. The Act of the 28th September, 1791, was a mere 
corollary to the above. It declared all landed property free from 
burdens, except those recognised by law; it gave the proprietors 
full liberty to do as they liked with the land, and to sell its products 
either within or without the confines of the kingdom, as they thought 
fit. The object of this legislation was simply to abolish institutions. 
which had outlived their time; and its leading principles had been 
sanctioned by the royal edicts of 1774, 1775, and 1776, which were 
issued when Turgot was Comptroller-General. 

Unfortunately the Revolution did not stop there. It would take 
me too far away from my subject to analyze the causes which led to 
the confiscation and sale of the Church property and of that belonging 
to those who fled the country. There is, however, no better esta- 
blished fact in history than that the number of proprietors in France 
was not increased in consequence. It has been proved over and over 
again that the division of landed property in that country does not 
date from the Revolution. Land belonging to persons who had 
emigrated was sold by the Revolutionary Government for about a 
milliard of francs. In the year 1825 the same sum was voted to 
indemnify the former owners ; and the list drawn up for that purpose 
shows how minutely land was divided. There were a few who 
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received £40,000 and more, but many did not receive more than 
£40. Little lots, worth £5 and £2 10s., were sold in Alsace, and 
the average worth of the properties confiscated was £2,000. The 
truth is, this attack upon property was the reason why France did 
not reap the full benefit of the legislation which destroyed feudalism. 
It was the direct cause of the civil war; the civil war led to the 
death of the King, and the death of the King to the European war. 


‘© Das eben ist der Fluch der biésen That, 
Dass sie, fortzeugend, immer Béses muss gebaren.” 


In the end it was the people, always the dupe of flatterers and 
demagogues, that most suffered. Civil disturbance and foreign 
war were raging at the same time; the western provinces were 
in flames, Lyons in revolt, and three hundred thousand persons in 
prison on mere suspicion. Bands of ruffians marched about the 
country, burning, murdering, and destroying. The result of all this 
was scarcity, which in its turn became a weapon in the hands of the 
revolutionists. The famous laws of the maximum were passed, and 
there was a regular famine. The people of Paris could not get bread 
without tickets from the municipal authorities; and the peasants, on 
the other hand, were obliged to send their corn to market whether 
they liked it or not, and sell it at a fixed price. In the midst of all 
this strife and confusion, speculators and land-jobbers had a fine time 
of it. They managed to acquire land very often for the fourth of 
its value; and if any one wishes to see to what a-state of misery and 
destitution the peasantry were reduced in consequence, not of the 
destruction of the ancien régime, but of the violation of principles upon 
which all human society reposes, he has only to consult the reports of 
the commissions of inquiry issued by the Consular Government, and 
which were presided over by such men as Fourcroy, Barbé-Marbois, 
Francais de Nantes, Lacuée, Thibaudeau, Champagny, and Duchatel. 

But a portion of the responsibility must also rest with those who 
prevented timely and searching reform. There can be no doubt 
whatever that had Turgot, when Comptroller-General, been able to 
impose his policy on the country, the social and economic trans- 
formation of France would have taken place without strife and 
confusion. 

In Prussia, under the guiding hand of Freiherr von Stein, the 
great change from the feudal organization to the modern state was 
accomplished in the most tranquil manner; no class in the country 
lost its self-respect, and there is no dismal record of blood and 
crime. 

According to the old law of Prussia only noble persons could hold 


(1) M. Léonce de Lavergne: De ? Influence de la Révolution Francaise eur me hare 
ture. Revue des Deux Mondes, 1858, p. 450. 
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what were called noble estates. Peasants could only hold peasant 
land, and there was a third kind of land which could only be held 
by citizens. The soil of the country might pass from hand to hand, 
but it must always remain in the possession of nobles, peasants, or 
citizens, as the case might be. The whole of the monarchy was 
organized on the model of the old manorial organization, and there 
were some serfs who paid dues in personal service. The King of 
Prussia had also very large domains. In the reign of King Frederic 
William I. serfdom was abolished on the royal domains of Prussia 
proper, but it continued to exist elsewhere. This was the agrarian 
system of the country, when the battles of Jena, Eylau, and Fried- 
land brought the Prussian monarchy to the brink of ruin. King 
Frederic William III. felt it could only be saved by a man of genius, 
courage, and daring, and he found that man in Stein. Stein under- 
took the arduous task. One of the first acts of his ministry was to 
turn their attention to the question of agrarian reform. Agriculture 
had suffered very severely by the war; the landowners had lost their 
capital, their stock, and in many cases their farm-buildings. Stein 
made it his first business to remove all hindrances in the way of the 
landowner replacing his lost capital, and he therefore abolished all 
limitation of the right of owning and of alienating land. The status 
of the peasant was next done away with, and he became free to select 
any calling he thought fit. Anything like personal serfdom was put 
an end to, but all obligations, contracted by free persons in conse- 
quence of the possession of land, continued as before. The serfs 
were emancipated on all the royal domains, and some usual fines 
remitted. But the distress of the peasantry, caused by the war, was 
greatest on the royal domains in the Prussian provinces, where 
serfage had been abolished by the father of Frederic the Great. The 
peasantry on those domains had an hereditary right to their holdings, 
but they could not raise a mortgage nor sell them. They were 
wretchedly off; they tilled badly and were continually coming to 
the State for assistance. It had often been suggested that they 
should be turned into proprietors in fee simple, but their pauperised 
condition rendered this very difficult, and the matter was further 
complicated by the circumstance that the holdings were not separate, 
but grouped in commonalties very much like the system of rundale 
which exists in some parts of Ireland. A royal commission, on which 
sat such distinguished men as Niebuhr, Schén, Stageman, and Alten- 
stein, was issued to investigate the whole question. Most, if not all, 
its members were of opinion that these commonalties ought to be 
dissolved, and each peasant given his holding subject to certain dues.’ 
They also advised that the State should abstain absolutely from 
giving any assistance to these peasants, and that those who could not 
fulfil their obligations should be evicted. By this means it was 
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thought that gradually a better class of tenants might be obtained, 

to whom the full right of property in their holdings might be given, 

subject to a regular payment in money. The minister Schrotter 

made a somewhat different proposition. He concurred in the view 

that the State should abstain from giving help any longer, and he 

urged further that some of the privileges which these peasants 

enjoyed, such as the permission to send their cattle to graze in the 

royal forests, should be withdrawn. He then proposed that the 

payment in kind, for which they were liable, should be com- 

muted into money and added to the rent. Of this sum one-quarter 

was to remain a permanent charge on the land, and the other three- 

quarters to be redeemable in thirty years. If any peasant was unable 

er declined to accept this arrangement, his holding was to be sold, 

and the proceeds of the sale given to him as compensation for dis- 

turbance. These were, in the main, the schemes which Stein had to 

consider. The interests of no less than 47,000 families were involved, 

and so upright and conscientious a man could not be but seriously 

impressed with the gravity of the situation. He ultimately decided 

on carrying out the proposals of Schrétter, but he continued the 

Government subsidies for two years, in order to give the tenants 

time to repair their holdings. In the year 1811 Hardenberg framed 

a law by which, on all manorial estates, the peasant became the 

ewner of his holding, and the lord was compensated by receiving in 

fee simple a third of the peasant’s land, if the latter held by here- 

ditary tenure, and one-half if he did not. This is a brief outline of 
the agrarian legislation in Prussia at the beginning of this century.’ 

The subsequent land legislation of the monarchy has generally been 

in the direction of helping the peasant to pay off his debt to the State. 

Its effect has been to create a free peasant proprietary, although» 
that was not its main object. It was part of a great scheme for 
abolishing all monopolies and removing all impediments to industry 
in the Prussian nation, and any one may convince himself of this by 

simply reading the reports and memoranda of Hardenberg, Alten- 

stein, and Schon. 

The fines, dues, and monopolies of the feudal system continued to 
exist throughout Germany and Austria long after Stein had cleared 
them away in Prussia. In the Austrian Empire, however, some of 
the worst abuses of the old régime had been removed by Maria The- 
resa, and her son, the Emperor Joseph, was on the point of freeing the 
land from all feudal burdens, when he died on February 20th, 1790. 

His successor was unable or unwilling to carry on his policy, and 
the old manorial organization remained in full vigour till 1848. 


(1) The best information on the agrarian r3forms of Stein will be found in Professor 
Seeley’s life of that statesman. There is also a valuable pamphlet by Mr. Dix Hutton, 
Prussia and Ireland. Ridgway, 1867. 
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That portion of the law which affects the every-day interest of the 
people was administered in a court presided over nominally by the 
lord, but in reality by one of his officials, called Gerichtshalter, and 
corresponding to the bailli of the ancien régime in France. The 
manner in which justice was dispensed in these courts did not give 
general satisfaction, and disputes as to the amount of feudal dues 
had produced a considerable feeling of exasperation throughout 
South Germany, particularly in Baden, Wiirtemberg, and Hesse, and 
when the tempest of 1848 burst over Germany and Austria, it became 
a matter of necessity to sweep away the whole manorial organization, 
and, at the same time, to simplify the tenure and remove all impedi- 
ments to the transfer of land. In the kingdom of Bavaria, where 
the question was dealt with more thoroughly, and perhaps, for that 
very reason, more equitably than in most states, with the exception 
of Austria and Saxony, the peasant held his land under one of 
four different kinds of tenure: Erbrecht, Freistift, Leibrecht, and 
Neustift. In the case of Erbrecht, when a tenant died his heir suc- 
ceeded to the holding as a matter of right; but in the case of 
Leibrecht the lord might resume possession of the holding, and add 
it to his domain on the death of the tenant. Those who held by 
Freistift occupied their holdings at the will of the lord. The tenant 
might at any moment get notice to quit. But the lord was obliged 
to restore to him the fine he paid when he took possession, or the 
purchase-money if he had bought the good-will of another, and had 
also to make him full compensation for any improvements he might 
have made. In the case of Neustift the right of occupation termi- 
nated if the manor changed hands. For instance, if the lord died, 
or gave up the manor to his son, or sold it: in all these cases, when 
the right of occupation was renewed, a money payment, called 
Laudemium, had to be made to the lord, and in practice all these 
holdings, no matter under which of the four tenures they were held, 
passed from father to son for many generations. The tenant gave 
the lord every year a certain proportion of his corn, also a Blutsehnt, 
which consisted of calves, poultry, &c., and a Kieinzehnt, which was a 
proportion of his non-cereal crops. As a proprietary arrangement 
this had become exceedingly cumbrous and inconvenient ; it produced 
many troubles and difficulties, and there was a general desire, not con- 
fined by any means to the peasant class, for a simpler agrarian system. 
In order to satisfy this want, a law was passed offering adequate re- 
muneration to any lords of manors who chose to renounce their feudal 
dues. As may be imagined, it was not easy always to determine the 
value of manorial dues. It was therefore provided that State arbi- 
trators might be called in when an agreement could not be come to. 
With regard to the fines, it was arranged that they should be trebled in 
the case of Erbrecht and Freistift, and doubled in the case of Leibrecht 
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and Neustift. The yearly dues in kind were commuted into money, 
and then the State offered, to any lord who chose to accept, twenty 
times the value of the total sum in Government securities at 4 per 
cent. Almost all the lords of the manors availed themselves of the 
Government offer. There were, however, a few who did not, and 
they subsequently regretted it when the period had elapsed for taking 
advantage of it. These ultimately petitioned the Bavarian Parlia- 
ment to be allowed to surrender their manorial property for its value 
in Government securities. To meet their wishes a law was accord- 
ingly passed in 1872 enabling them to do so. By the law of the 
4th of June, 1848, the peasant had to pay the State interest at 4 per 
cent. for eighteen times the value of his holding, and this was to 
remain a fixed charge upon the land. It was subsequently enacted 
that he was to pay a ninth on, and in addition to, the interest for 
which he was liable. The object of this additional ninth was gra- 
dually to cancel the whole debt, and this will be accomplished in 
about fifty-one years from this time. It must never be forgotten 
that the whole of this legislation dealt solely with feudal property. 
Those estates, or portions of estates, upon which there were farmers 
who had engaged to take from, the owner a bit of what was called 
“free land,” were untouched by it. Similar measures were adopted 
in Austria and throughout Germany, except Mecklenburg. The 
practical result has been to create a large number of peasant owners 
in fee simple, to simplify the title upon which land is held, and to 
introduce a system under which it may be bought and sold with the 
greatest facility in the open market. 

The abolition of serfage in Russia is the next great event in the 
agrarian history of the century. This institution, which was first 
legalised by Boris Godinow in 1592, and was not introduced in 
Ukraine till the reign of Catherine IT., had more than once produced 
revolutionary movements of a very menacing character. The last 
great outbreak was in 1773, when a Cossack named Pugatschew 
spread terror and desolation through the country of the Lower Volga, 
and the letters of General Bibikow show how serious that movement 
was.' Catherine, however, was unable to do anything in the direc- 
tion of emancipation. She was distrusted as a foreigner, and could not 
rely on popular support. She felt that, under the circumstances, it 
would be dangerous to offend the nobility, and during her reign the 
condition of the peasantry became steadily worse. The Emperors 
Paul, Alexander, and Nicholas made some efforts in the direction of 
emancipation ; but it was only when the Crimean war came toa 
close, and everybody felt that great and searching reforms would 
have to be made in every branch of the public service, that the eman- 
cipation of the serfs became a matter of prime necessity. There 


(1) Barteniew: “Das achtzehnte Jahrhundert,” iii. 232. 
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were three kinds of estates in Russia: those farmed by the pro- 
prietor himself, who took his dues in serf labour ; those on which there 
were more serfs than the owner could employ, in which case they were 
allowed to go and work where they pleased, on condition of paying a 
fixed sum every year ; finally, those which the proprietor did not farm 
at all. On these last all the serfs were treated like the supernume- 
raries on the second class of estates, and the owner arranged that 
the Commune should work his land. By the law of 1861 the 
serfs were declared personally free; the communal land was 
separated from the rest of the estate, and the price fixed which 
should be paid for it, including that portion upon which the village 
stood. The authority of the Commune replaced that of the pro- 
prietor, who had to be paid yearly dues in money or labour by 
the Commune for the land taken from him. But on its side, the 
Government agreed to assist the Commune to redeem these dues. 
The arrangement was that they should be capitalised at 6 per 
cent., that the State should advance four-fifths of the purchase- 
money at once, and that the peasants should pay the other one-fifth 
to the proprietors. Should any Commune refuse to enter into this 
arrangement, the proprietor might demand what was called obliga- 
tory redemption. This consisted in his accepting the four-fifths of the 
Government as payment in full, and the arrangement was then 
earried out, in spite of the peasants, who had to pay the Government 
six-tenths for forty-nine years over the sum advanced. Up to the 
beginning of 1875, 63 per cent. of the dues were cleared by obliga- 
tory redemption, and up to that time seven millions two hundred 
thousand male serfs had made redemption contracts." 

The history of the decay of feudal society in most of the other 
countries may be dismissed in a few words. In Spain it was in 
reality destroyed by the Saracen conquest in the beginning of the 
eighth century. The Mahometan conquerors settled the Christian 
population on the land on favourable terms, and did what was pos- 
sible to withdraw their sympathies from those who were laying the 
foundations of the future Spanish Monarchy in the mountains of the 
Asturias. The position of this remnant of the old lords of the 
peninsula was so precarious, especially during the first two centuries 
after the fall of the West Gothic Monarchy, that, by the force of 
circumstances, the old institutions gradually perished. 

In Aragon and Catalonia things were different, owing to the 
Frankish conquest. But when Aragon and Castile were united by 
the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, and when, after the con- 
quest of Granada, they became the rulers of the whole of Spain, 
great agrarian reforms were carried through in Aragon. On the 
Ist of April, 1486, it was decreed that the feudal dues should be 


(1) Wallace: Russia, vol. ii. 308. 
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reduced to a fixed sum, which might also be capitalised ; and at this 
date serfage was abolished throughout Spain. It would take us too 
long to trace Spanish agricultural history through the following 
centuries. I will merely say that, owing to some particular institu- 
tions, not in the least connected with feudalism, the peasant was so 
oppressed that, in the last century, the Benedictine monk, Feyoo, so 
good and sober an authority, does not hesitate to say that the lot of 
the Spanish agriculturist was worse than that of a criminal under- 
going hard labour. In this century some of his peculiar grievances 
have been remedied. The secularisation and sale of the Church 
property by the minister Mendizabal, in 1835—36, and the further 
development of the same policy by Espartero in 1842, did not, how- 
ever, benefit the peasant to the extent expected, and the chronic 
state of disturbance in the peninsula has not been favourable to 
agricultural business. 

Up to the twelfth century the position of the cultivator of the 
soil in the greatest part of the Italian peninsula resembled that 
which he held in the Frankish Monarchy. At this period a great 
improvement in his condition took place, owing principally to the- 
rise of the towns, and in the thirteenth century serfage began to be. 
done away with in the northern part of the peninsula. The example: 
was first set by the city of Bologna, which abolished serfage through- 
out its extensive territory in 1256, taking care, however, to respect 
all proprietary rights. Treviso followed in 1260, and soon after: 
Florence. In a very short time it disappeared throughout Upper 
Italy. The agrarian history of Southern Italy was a very different. 
one. 

In the first half of the Middle Ages the peasantry of Naples and 
Sicily were by no means badly off, and, strange as it may seem, they 
owed this prosperity to the Mahometan conquest, which had very 
similar results there to what it had in Spain. During the three 
centuries that Sicily was ruled by the followers of the Prophet, it. 
enjoyed a degree of prosperity which it has never since attained. 
The population of the island in the eleventh century was 2,773,404, 
or nearly three-quarters of a million more than it was in 1842.* 
With the Norman invasion things began to change, and a feudal 
system was imposed upon Southern Italy, which for many cen- 
turies pressed heavily on the population. The Hohenstaufen 
emperors, particularly Frederic II., did something to mitigate its 
evils, but after their time things began to go from bad to worse, 
until at last, in this century, the soldiers of the Revolution set the 
people free. In the Scandinavian countries, in Switzerland, in 
Holland, and Belgium, the agrarian development has all been in the 
same direction, and the practical result has been to make the cultivators 


(1) Neigebaur: Sicilien, dessen politische Entwick’ung und jetsige Zust inde, pp. 14—27. 
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of the land the owners of it in most countries of Europe. In Russia 
at the present moment about a third of the land belongs to small 
communal proprietors ; about a sixth is in the hands of large land- 
owners ; and the remainder belongs to the State. Putting aside the 
property of the State, the land in the extreme north and south-east 
is owned exclusively by peasants. In the north-east and beyond the 
Volga they own from 70 to 90 per cent. of it, and in Central Russia 
from 50 to 70 per cent. In the south and west the land is about 
equally divided between the peasants and the large proprietors, but 
in the Baltic and Polish provinces the latter own much the largest 
portion. In an empire like the Russian agriculture will of course 
vary much in different provinces, but it is not hazardous to say that 
it has made little or no progress since 1861. Except in some parts 
of the southern Black Earth Zone, where some improvements have 
been made on a few large estates, and in a portion of Little Russia, 
where the cultivation of tobacco has made some progress, there is 
evidence to show that it has declined. In 1878 Count Walujew 
reported that the agricultural condition of Central Russia, and also 
of the north and east, was becoming daily worse, and the life of the 
agriculturist a harder struggle for existence, and during this year 
there has been a regular famine in some parts of the country. There 
are returns which show that in the province of Moscow between the 
years 1869 and 1877 the number of horses employed in farm labour 
had considerably decreased, and the number of cows owned by 
peasants had also diminished. But on looking into these figures more 
carefully it turns out that the number of peasants without a horse or 
a cow had increased, that the number with one horse and one cow 
had decreased, that those with two horses and two cows had rather 
increased, and finally those with a larger head of cattle had increased 
nowhere less than 30 and in some districts as much as 50 per cent.! 
In Middle Russia the peasant cannot live by agriculture alone. He 
must, therefore, wander about, picking up work where he can get it, 
or he must try and make a little money by some small trade. But 
this resource is now beginning to fail him. All this shows that 
there is in Russia an active development in the direction of the con- 
centration of wealth and of the creation of a proletariate. The great 
institution of communal property in land which was to save the 
empire from the dangers which threaten society elsewhere is not 
answering its purpose in its present form, and the same problems 
which perplex statesmen in Western Europe are forcing themselves 
on the attention of those who govern the empire of the Czars. 

The agrarian state of Italy is such as to cause the gravest anxiety 
to Italian statesmen. The corn trade, once so prosperous, has come 
toanend. ‘The ships which enter the Italian harbours can get no 


(1) A. Thun: Landwirthschaft und Gewerbe in Mittel Russland seit Aufliebung der 
Leibeigenschaft, pp. 70—72. 
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return freight. The misery of the people is terrible, and in conse- 
quence the average length of human life is eight years less than in 
France, and sixteen less than in Norway. The ped/agra, a horrible 
disease which causes insanity and death, and is produced by the 
habitual consumption of damaged corn, has increased of late years to 
an appalling extent. In the year 1830 there were 20,000 peasants 
suffering from it in Lombardy, and there were double that number 
in 1878. Jacini* gives an account of the life, food, and habitation of 
the peasants of Northern Italy, which could not be surpassed by the 
most sensational description of a cabin in the West of Ireland. 
Villari? tells a similar tale. Heavy taxation is also contributing to 
ruin the agriculturist. In the Commune of the Grotta S. Stefano, 
in the district of Viterbo, there were 19 little properties sold up 
on the 13th of October last, and I have been assured that in the 
course of last year there have been as many as 2,000 in the province 
of Rome alone. Under these circumstances it is not wonderful that 
emigration from Italy should have assumed considerable proportions. 
In the year 1867 there were 12,000 emigrants; 1868, 30,000 ; 1870, 
40,000 ; 1873, 76,000 ;* 1876, 108,771; 1877 and during the first 
half of 1878, 160,008. In France there are also signs of agrarian 
trouble. In this country about a third of the soil is in the hands of 
small proprietors ; the other two-thirds are cultivated on a large scale, 
and in some parts there are farms as extensive as those in the 
Lothians. It is on the larger properties that farming is beginning 
not to pay. The cultivation of the vine in those parts where the 
phylloxera has not appeared is remunerative, and the value of wood 
is steadily increasing. Up to the present time pasture lands let in 
Calvados for £5 and £6 an acre, and great profits were made by rear- 
ing cattle. This year, however, beasts have been brought from 
America in good condition and in great numbers. The price of 
butchers’ meat has not fallen, but that of cattle is doing so very 
rapidly. The growth of corn in any great quantity will have to be 
abandoned. Foreign competition and the high price of labour render 
its cultivation unprofitable. The very small cottier who grows wheat 
for his own use or to sell to the little mills of his neighbourhood 
manages, perhaps, to make the two ends meet. The peasant pro- 
prietor or the farmer who is obliged to employ labour can no longer 
do so. The consequence is that many persons are embarrassed in 
those parts of France which have hitherto been the richest. In 
Beauce, Brie, and Picardy it is impossible to get farmers, and there are 
a number of holdings vacant which used to let for rents varying from 
£400 to £2,000 a year. Besides the fall of prices and the dearness 
(1) La Proprieta fondiaria. 
(2) La Senola et la Questione Sociale in Italia, 


(3) Piccolo, 26th July, 1877. 
(4) Gazzetta Ufficiale, 23rd November, 1878. 
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of labour, the sons and daughters of farmers and peasant proprietors, 
whom their parents have sent to be educated in the towns, show in 
many cases a decided aversion for the routine and drudgery of coun- 
try life. Some idea may be formed of the extent of this evil from 
the fact that in the Department de l’Orne there are 27,000 pro- 
prietors who do not cultivate themselves, and in |’Eure no less than 
31,084. Where the holdings are small, there is no difficulty in find- 
ing tenants. In Berry a farm is seldom so large as to force the 
farmer to employ labour. As a rule, he manages to till it with the 
assistance of his family, and none of the landlords have had any of 
their farms thrown on their hands. On the other hand, in conse- 
quence of the smallness of the holdings and of the sums which the 
landlord has to expend on the construction and repair of numerous 
farm-buildings, he gets next to nothing out of his estate. The sell- 
ing value, however, is continually increasing, because of the competi- 
tion among the peasants for any bit of land that may be for sale. 
The condition of the small peasant proprietors is exceedingly good 
in those parts where they cultivate the ground themselves. They 
are becoming better off every year. They are well dressed and well 
fed. They eat meat and drink sound vin ordinaire. Their houses 
are solidly built and properly ventilated, and the mortgages on their 
properties have considerably diminished within the last thirty years. 

The same account cannot be given of the small peasant proprietor 
in Germany. On the 7th of July the Al/gemeine Zeitung published 
an article written by Herr v. Scheel, which gives a very fair idea of 
the real state of things. Scheel describes the financial condition of 
a peasant family consisting of the parents and five children, who own 
a little farm of nine acres, besides a small wood, which supplies them 
with fuel. They have one ox, two cows, one calf, and eleven hens. 
Of course the peasant has never corn or potatoes to spare, but the 
small size of his holding allows him to work as a farm labourer for 
about a hundred days in the year. Like every other peasant in the 
neighbourhood he had to borrow money to pay off his brothers and 
sisters, and the interest amounts to £7 4s. 3d. He manages to selb 
every year— 


£ 8s. d. 
Milk 610 0 
A calf . ‘ A ° 3 0 0 
He earns at farm labour 11 0 0 
Total ° . . £2010 0 
His charges are— ; Pe 
Interest on borrowed money 7 4 3} 
House and land tax 011 6 
Parish rate 010 34 
District rate . 0 4 74 
Interest on land 017 82 


Total ‘ : <«. 20° 85S 
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So that nearly 50 per cent. of a precarious income of £20 10s. 
goes in rates, taxes, and interest. This is the position of a small 
proprietor. Now let us look at a large one. 

I know a peasant property of 84 acres of good land in one of the 
richest parts of South Germany. After providing for his household 
consumption, the owner sold this year corn— 


For which he got . 
Cattle . 
Cabbages 


Total . : . £214 
His expenditure was :-— 


£ 
Rates and taxes . » . ; 39 


Labour ‘ P ‘ ‘j _ 35 


Wood . ; , : ; 4 
Miscellaneous connected with the farm 50 


Interest to brothers and sisters , 37 1 
Seeds . . ‘ P ; , 20 


Total . . . £186 3 0 


Leaving, therefore, a net profitof . £28 7 0 


This is all he has to clothe his family and to fall upon in case of 
sickness or misfortune. Yet, in some ways, he is better off than 
many of his neighbours, for his brothers and sisters do not press for 
their interest, and he is not in the hands of usurers, who, like the 
«* gombeens”’ of the West of Ireland, are the curse of the country. 
Mr. Cope, in his report on the trade and agriculture of Bavaria, 
mentions an instance of a peasant who, in return for a loan of £25, 
bound himself to pay the money-lender £42 10s. at the end of three 
months. I know myself districts in Germany where a quarter, and 
sometimes even a half, of the peasant proprietors are on the verge 
of bankruptcy. It is not surprising, then, that in Bavaria alone no 
less than 698 peasant proprietors were evicted by their creditors in 
the first three months of this year. The figures are as follows :—In 
Upper Bavaria, 238; Lower Bavaria, 65; Upper Franconia, 66 ; 
Middle Franconia, 59; Lower Franconia, 93; Upper Palatinate, 66 ; 
Suabia, 106; the Palatinate proper, 5. The largest of these hold- 
ings was 115 acres, and the average size was 33 acres. Many 
other evictions have taken place since then. The Hypotheken und 
Wechsel Bank has evicted over 300 small proprietors, and at this 
moment it has 198 peasant properties for sale. The Boden-Credit- 
Bank and the Vereins-Bank have also had to seize a large number 
of these properties, the owners of which have either left the country 
or swell the ranks of the proletariate in the large towns. All this 


goes to show, and the agricultural statistics of Europe when they - 
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are more closely analyzed will probably prove, that the mode in 
which land is held has less to say to agricultural prosperity than 
many suppose. This at least seems certain, that nowhere in Europe, 
from the slopes of the Ural to the shores of the Bay of Biscay and 
the Mediterranean, can corn be cultivated with profit, except in 
Hungary and in a portion of Southern Russia. Dairy farming in 
some parts holds its own, but profits on the rearing of stock are 
everywhere seriously threatened. The European agriculturist, as a 
general rule, is nowhere flourishing, except where he can cultivate 
the vine or grow hops, tobacco, or olives, or beet, if he happens to be 
near a sugar factory, or vegetables, if he is able to supply the market 
of some great neighbouring town. Strange as it may seem, an Irish 
farmer is often able to make his calling more profitable than those 
engaged in agriculture elsewhere. I know of one who holds 30 
acres in a district scheduled in the Disturbance Bill of last session. 
About an acre and a quarter is occupied by his house, farm-buildings, 
fences, road, &c. He had this year 6} acres under potatoes :— 





£84 
6} acres under potatoes . ; : . 187 10 0 
Turnips and cabbage : ° : 23 0 0 
11 acres of corn, by which he made : , 102 0 0 
5 tons of hay, average price £3 per ton : 15 0 0 
4 calves, at £3 10s.each . " 14 00 
12 firkins of butter, which this year made . 48 0 0 
7 young pigs, worth £1 10s. each . . 1010 0 
Total ., , £400 0 0 
His outgoings were :— 
£ 8s. d. 
Rent 60 0 0 
Taxes . 7 14 103 
Keep of 2 horses 30 0 0 
Keep of 4 cows . : 20 0 0 
Interest on price of stock ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 00 
Cost of seed, sowing and saving potatoes, £6 
an acre . . 37 10 0 
Cost of seed, sowing and saving barley, £9 10s. 
anacre . 2710 0 
Cost of sowing and saving turnips, £1 15s. anacre 115 0 
Cost of clover and grass ‘seed, and putting into 
rick : : . a : a 3.0 0 
Planting cabbage ‘ , ’ ° ‘ 010 0 
Wages of servant man ; : j 12 0 0 
Cost of the keep of same, 6d. a day ‘ ; 9 2 6 
Total . > ‘ : . £214 2 43 


showing a clear profit of £185 17s. 74d. for a man whose valuation 
is £29 10s., and whose rent is £60 a year.' Now, honestly, who is 


‘1) I have allowed nothing for the sale of eggs, but he has often made by them as 


_ much as £15 or £20 in the year. I know that last year a farmer on a neighbouring 
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better off, the Irish farmer just cited, who pays a rent double his 
valuation, or the South German peasant proprietor, who owns nearly 
three times the amount of land, and considers himself lucky if he 
puts £28 in his pocket at the end of the year? And everybody 
acquainted with the circumstances of Irish farming knows very well 
that this is an ordinary instance, where the land is good and the 
holding not too large. A farm of from twenty-five to forty acres is 
what best pays the Irish agriculturist. Larger farms do not suit the 
nature of the soil or climate, are too expensive to manage, and do not 
afford means for men of small capital to take to agricultural life. On 
the other hand, if the holding is very small, the peasant has often 
considerable difficulty in paying his way. It is, however, a grave 
error to look at the Irish land question solely from the point of view 
of agriculture. It is far more a political than an agrarian problem. 
This is the real reason why it is so difficult to solve. 

It has been proposed that a Royal Commission should be issued, 
with powers to buy the estates of those who are willing to sell at a 
fixed number of years’ purchase, with a view of establishing a peasant 
proprietary, and that all restrictions on the sale of land should be 
removed and a cheap and expeditious mode of land transfer intro- 
duced. I have no doubt that if this proposal were adopted the results 
would be beneficial. Many Irish landlords have estates elsewhere, and 
would not be unwilling to sell their Irish property. Large tracts of 
country would at once pass into the hands of peasant owners, 
who are, as I think I have shown, often much better off than people 
think, and who would make every effort to fulfil their obligations. 
It is surely a most significant fact that, although some five or six 
thousand peasant proprietors have been created under the Disestablish- 
ment Act, the Church Commissioners have never had to foreclose 
a mortgage. Ifthe Irish landlords were given the option of selling 
or retaining their properties, those who chose the latter alternative, 
which the peculiar affections which attach themselves to ancestral 
property might induce many to select, would have no reason to 
complain of any new regulations Parliament might impose. On this 
condition it would be quite fair, in the interests of public policy, to 
give the cultivating peasantry some proprietary right in the holdings 
which they till. Any attempt, however, to interfere with the pro- 
prietary rights either of individuals or corporations, unless full 
compensation be given, will most likely not have a mere temporary 
success as a palliative measure, and is certain in the end to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. It is too likely to be a mere repetition of the 


estate made no less than £70 by eggs. The seven pigs are estimated at what they are 
worth now, but by fattening them on the refuse potatoes, &c., they will be worth £5 
a head at six months old, and by the time they are sold, there will be seven or possibly 
nine more to take their place, A “lucky” sow is considered a clear profit of £50 a year. 
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old method of sacrificing one Irish interest to another. This is the 
policy which England has pursued in Ireland for centuries, and the 
result cannot be said to be brilliant. What is wanted in Ireland is 
free play for the forces of economic law. And this can only be 
obtained by a scheme which, without doing injustice to any one, 
would make the farmers of Ireland in large numbers owners of their 
holdings, and which would give to those who had to continue tenants, 
fixity of tenure at a fixed rent. 

I am quite aware that all this would not result in the creation of a 
peasant Arcadia. It would not put a stop to emigration, and to those 
distressing scenes so often witnessed at Irish railway stations. The 
number of these might, however, be considerably diminished by a 
scheme of emigration which would tend to hinder the break-up of 
families. Evictions would not cease, but they would wear another 
aspect in the eyes of the public. The unthrifty or careless farmer 
would have less hold on the land than he has at present, and when 
he lost it in consequence of not fulfilling his obligations he would 
not be, as now, an object of public sympathy. At present, if a large 
landed proprietor has nine or ten ejectments at Quarter Sessions, the 
single fact that one man, supposed to be rich, is pressing nine 
or ten other men, supposed to be poor, is what arrests attention. No 
matter what the rights or wrongs of the cases may be, the landlord 
is considered an oppressor. He is denounced as a rack-renter, 
although he may be able to prove that his land may be let far below 
what well-to-do and industrious tenants could easily pay for it. He 
is held up to odium as a hard, exacting man, although his list of 
arrears may show that he has been considerate in the extreme, and 
his character will suffer in the exact proportion in which he or his 
ancestors have been soft-hearted and allowed a needy class of tenants 
to increase upon the estate. The result is that an unhealthy public 
-opinion is created and fostered. All this would change surely and 
rapidly if agrarian legislation such as I have indicated were adopted. 
Jf a peasant proprietor should come to grief, no landlord could be 
accused of having caused his misfortune; and the most prejudiced 
adversary of the Irish aristocracy would have to admit that the 
tenant-farmers of the country were the complete masters of their own 
destinies if they had fixity of tenure at a fixed rent, and of course, as 
-& natural consequence, the right of free sale. 


Row.Lanp BLENNERHASSETT. 














TREATIES OF COMMERCE A SURRENDER OF 
PRINCIPLE. 


TuE discussions between two such important nations as France and 
Great Britain—conducted as these discussions are in two different 
languages—cannot fail to arrest the attention of a wider circle than 
the peoples more immediately concerned, and a more intelligent in- 
terest in economic questions may thereby be awakened. Ifa general 
conversion to free trade doctrines cannot be expected, one may at least 
hope that some prejudices ir favour of protection may thus be dispelled 
or prevented from taking too deep root, and consumers learn their 
power to exercise a very decisive influence in the compilation of tariffs. 
That those who have to pay the Customs duties should have no 
voice, or certainly not a preponderating one, in their settlement, 
seems an anomaly; but hitherto this large class has been only 
called in to approve, and not permitted to object. Every Govern- 
ment has thought it sufficiently ¢ared for the national welfare, if it 
consulted the manufacturing interests only, and then effected the most 
practicable or most easily obtainable compromise between the some- 
times purposely exaggerated pretensions of rival industries. 

Until very recently the desirability of treaties of commerce 
remained unquestioned, but public opinion has at length found an 
utterance. Several important Chambers of Commerce have already 
declared their preference for no treaty at all, rather than one that 
fails to improve the present position in a free trade direction, and 
have insisted on the desirability, in any case, of making treaties 
terminable with twelve months’ notice. As far as Great Britain is 
concerned, it seems especially hazardous to disregard the constant 
liability to changes in our commercial relations with the outer world, 
and to accept conditions under any treaty that shall bind our trade 
to follow a predetermined course for a given number of years. 

The present clamour by other countries for treaty engagements on 
the ground that their absence would paralyse business through 
uncertainty, and ruin many small industries, has caused it to dawn 
upon this country that, with freedom of trade and freedom from 
any treaty, these uncertainties do not arise, and that any treaty must 
necessarily be more to the advantage of the foreigner than to ours, 
and that we really require no treaty at all. If the people of this 
country are permitted, without let or hindrance, to purchase their 
various wants where they think proper—and this will be in the 
cheapest market at the time of requirement, and not necessarily 
always in the same market—it may surely be left to sellers to see 
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how they obtain payment. In other words, according to the old 
phrase, let our care be expended on imports, and the exports can 
take care of themselves. 

Whatever may be the doubts and uncertainties of statesmen on 
this point, this we do know, viz. that all countries, and protectionist 
countries in no slight degree, look to Great Britain, or the markets 
of the world which British buyers command, as the great outlet for 
their goods. They triumph exceedingly when they obtain an 
entrance, and accept sacrifices to insure it or push a trade, though it 
may be frequently only by way of advertisement, but it is incon- 
ceivable that they should ever seek to supply us permanently 
without requiring payment of some kind. An obstruction to this 
golden rule of commerce is now interposed by Customs arrangements, 
which limit payments to specie or those goods which are not subject 
to almost prohibitive duties, but one can imagine the force of 
circumstances to be powerful enough to break down this barrier. 
In endeavouring, by commercial treaties, to force our goods upon 
foreigners in payment of our purchases, we have surrendered the 
very principles it was our duty as a free trading nation to uphold, 
and we should have acted more wisely in leaving foreign sellers, if 
they will not take our manufactures in payment, to lose our custom 
altogether, or find their remedy as creditors in the usual way. We 
have argued and endeavoured to show the excellences of free trade, 
and the more we have done so the greater have been the suspicion of 
our disinterestedness and the disinclination to adopt what has been 
supposed to be the selfish policy of perfidious Albion. Foreign 
nations have been taught to regard it as the truest patriotism to 
thwart our endeavours to facilitate intercourse, and to open wider 
and wider still our markets to a trade of mutual advantage. To 
cripple us where they could by a hostile tariff, has been accepted 
accordingly as a sacred duty. Under the guise of protection to 
Home industry and rendering it independent of British goods, the 
aim kept steadily in view has been the weakening of our manu- 
facturing supremacy, with the result that foreign and British indus- 
tries have been alike injured, and those obstacles to international 
commercial relations created which periodically find vent in a general 
lament of over-production. 

Not contented with artificially creating and fostering native 
manufacturing industries, protection has also called to its aid the 
nostrums of bounties, drawbacks, and acquits-d-caution to stimulate 
an export trade in rivalry (outside the home trade) with Great 
Britain; and this with the absurd idea of national enrichment 
through supplying a foreign country at a considerable reduction 
on the prices obtained from the tax-paying community at home. 
These stimulants to the export trade are based upon the notion 
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that national prosperity is promoted in some mysterious way by 
sales rather than acquisitions by purchase. To sell and not to buy is 
the ideal condition of trade sought by every protectionist country, 
and because the thrift and industry of the French and the immense 
home market of the United States permit a show of prosperity, and 
have counteracted or deferred the evil effects of their trade policy, it 
is contended by many economists that a one-sided trade is more 
conducive to the well-being of a nation than free and unrestricted 
barter with the outside world. 

One has but to penetrate the surface of such prosperity as is tabled 
in official returns, to learn the grievances of the masses under such a 
policy. Though every man’s hand may be said to be against Great 
Britain, as exemplified in hostile tariffs, our position as individual 
traders is universally considered a very enviable one. We are con- 
gratulated on being freed from the thousand and one nuisances 
connected with the levy and payment of Customs duties. They 
envy us our ability with a small capital to enter upon and develope 
trade in any direction in which an opening may present itself, and 
the trader’s career with us is credited with prospects of wealth, 
and usefulness, and comfort, that have to be sought elsewhere in 
special and protected grooves, at the Bourse, or in Government 
employ. 

That under a protectionist policy large industries have been 
created is no doubt unquestionable. At International Exhibitions 
their stalls and separate pavilions overpower the exhibits of British 
manufacture and powerfully impress the spectator. But the test of 
competitive power does not lie in this, and the results promised and 
expected from the imposition of duties for the creation of native 
industries, have generally proved sadly inadequate. When Govern- 
ment Commissions abroad have investigated the position of trades 
preparatory to the renewal of treaties, manufacturers have solemnly 
assured them that in spite of their supposed stability they are as yet 
quite unable to withstand the competition of English firms, and their 
respective industries would be grievously affected by reduction of 
duties, whilst an abandonment would wholly ruin them. Yeta little 
while, yet another ten years, and we shall be able to throw away 
our crutches, they allcry in chorus. So one decade follows another ; 

the fortunate few add to their wealth, and the patient many 
struggle on in silence and in hope, doomed to continue hewers of 
wood and drawers of water until the end, leaving the heritage of 
expectancy to yet another generation. 
The pleas adduced in defence of continued protection to the never- 
ending infancy and helplessness of non-British manufacturing in- 
dustries, are, the greater natural advantages of Great Britain, its 
geographical position, the contiguity of its coal and iron, its climate 
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which permits as a rule uninterrupted labour, its command of trained 
artisans and capital, and long-established connections. This is so- 
true, and so little likely to be altered, as to appear to lead direct to- 
the conclusion, that since we do not hinder other countries from 
freely obtaining what they want more cheaply than they can other- 
wise do, it is folly and waste of time and money to deprive them- 
selves of the benefit equally at their command as at our own. 
Moreover, as by hostile tariffs our trade is unduly depressed, higher 
and higher duties must be put on effectually to exclude us from the 
power of supply which so alarms them. Every economy of manu- 
facture or cost of transport which we can accomplish, and which the- 
war of hostile tariffs imposes as a necessary weapon of defence, is am 
added grievance to a protectionist country, and provides fresh argu- 
ment for the continuance of a system which seems designed to pre- 
vent cheapness and ready acquisition of what the bulk of a popula- 
tion require. 

This further consideration presses upon foreign governments, 
namely, that, having artificially created hives of industry, they dare: 
not now risk a disturbance which might open the floodgates of latent 
Socialist, Nihilist, or other revolutionary sentiment. The root of these 
subversive feelings is not so much political as material discontent, and 
a protectionist trade policy which favours the few and imposes sacri- 
fices on the many, is the soil in which they best flourish. 

We may believe it far from improbable that leading statesmen 
abroad are as fully convinced of the soundness of the free trade 
theory as our own, and were they free to act on their own judgment 
and opinions, would willingly adopt and carry it out. It is cir- 
cumstances and political considerations which make it, with 
every year, a matter of greater difficulty, and to substitute direct 
taxation for the present system of collecting revenue may seem 
to them on many grounds perilous or impossible in the pre- 
sent temper of their peoples. It must be confessed, too, that long 
years of habit have so accustomed the masses to octroi and Customs. 
interference in their daily life, that to be relieved from search and 
control, and told that the large sums exacted from them in smalb 
amounts on almost everything they buy would be henceforth com- 
muted for a few francs or marks, payable quarterly or half-yearly to 
the tax-gatherer, would seem to many a crushing burden. The 
direct taxation would be felt—the indirect is supposed to pass 
unnoticed, or not to affect those who cannot buy. 

We have nothing to fear from legitimate competition in any 
quarter of the globe. If of late years our competitive power has 
appeared weakened, it has been more in appearance than reality, 
although our direct trade with many countries has no doubt been 
hampered and injured through the illegitimate national subsidies of 
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one kind or another granted to foreign manufacturers with the 
intention of supplanting British goods. 

That Great Britain has not succumbed to, or been sensibly affected 
as a manufacturing nation by, the heavy blows inflicted and meant 
to be inflicted by hostile tariffs on all sides, is owing to our abandon- 
ment of the vicious systems of trade policy adopted by other 
countries, and once fondly clung to by ourselves. We owe it to free 
trade, or such approach to real free trade as we possess, that “cheap 
living” has been secured to us, and thereby an effective barrier 
raised against the wave of depression that of late years has passed 
over our trade. To further and maintain the means of “ cheap 
living ” is of greater national importance than any struggle to intro- 
duce our manufactured goods into protectionist countries under 
commercial treaties. Whilst deprecating protection to foreign manu- 
facturing interests, we have made ourselves the champions and 
partisans of British manufactures, and hence many of those conflicts 
of interests and heart-burnings which hinder the reception of true 
theories of trade. 

But the whole nation is the ally of foreign agriculturists, since 
we are admittedly dependent, on foreign countries for our food 
supplies. We would willingly help our farmers at home, but recog- 
nise the fact that under our conditions we can as little compete with 
lands more favoured in soil or climate in the production of corn, as 
we can hope to grow oranges in competition with Spain. 

Thus then our care for the introduction of our manufactured goods 
into foreign countries is lessened, and our interest chiefly centred in 
‘the development of foreign agricultural resources and their power of 
producing and sending us cheap food of every description. We deplore 
the sacrifices that have been imposed upon and so long endured by 
foreign agriculturists for the benefit of their limited manufacturing 
interest. As consumers of their produce we have ultimately to pay 
for this protection in the increased price demanded of us as pur- 
chasers; or to secure us as buyers they have to work for the minimum 
of profit. We must naturally desire with them that they should be 
relieved of all that hinders their advancement or profit, that they 
should be cheaply supplied with machinery and farming implements, 
and all the requirements for cheapening tillage and delivery to 
our markets. It is not because we prefer American-grown corn to 
Baltic, Austrian, French, or Russian produce, that the last-named 
countries have lost their hold on our markets, but because they have 
not been careful to meet the competition of Transatlantic sources of 
supply by relieving their agricultural interests of all burdens that 
cause them to produce too dearly, or overweight them with cost of 
transport. The bugbear of an inundation of English goods and 
machinery and implements has not permitted continental agricul- 
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turists to avail themselves of the help that free trade would have 
enabled us to offer, and they have now not infrequently themselves 
to look to Transatlantic sources for supplementary food supply. In 
te addition to the vexatious action of hostile tariffs, we have had our full 
hy share of expensive wars, domestic troubles, and trade discontent in 
various forms. It cannot be said that as a nation we have gone back 
{| or fallen out of the race, whatever may be thought of some of our 
ia industries. We seem, on the contrary, to have weathered the storm 
4 of long-continued bad trade in a very satisfactory manner, to have 
i steadily progressed and strengthened the latent power of our re- 
} sources, and to be ready to sustain the competition of any nation for 

new business, when the long-desired improvement in trade appears. 
From our own Government we ask for nothing but to be let alone 
—to be allowed to use unhindered and with hands untied what the 
French minister speaks of as “creative genius” in the French 
people, but what we may more modestly speak of as our talents and 
industry. Especially shall we do well to remain unfettered as 
regards treaty engagements for ten years, a period over which no 
man, in these days of rapid change, can confidently foretell the 

i) working of industrial and commercial conditions. 
a And since from foreign governments we have, as a trading com- 
munity, nothing to hope for as regards facilities of intercourse ; 
since we are well assured that every effort will continue to be made 
to exclude our manufactures, and concessions be made only in favour 
of our raw material, coal, pig iron, &c., which to many districts 
abroad is a real need ; and since, where tariff concessions are made, it 
will be quite practicable by internal regulations as regards detention 
and mode of levying the Customs dues, inland railway rates, and 
regulations, &c., to raise up obstacles to a trade unwillingly forced 
upon protectionist countries by treaty ; why should we not with- 
draw from all government interference and let matters take their 
own course? We have not adopted a free trade policy without 
much hesitation, and less from conviction than necessity. If in 
the school of adversity we have learnt to value free trade, let us hope 
that the teachings of experience and our practical example may 
i quicken the perceptions of foreign peoples more rapidly than 
4 advice or arguments, which hitherto have proved a failure. 

: The French people cannot shut their eyes to the fact that whereas 
before the adoption of a mildly liberal trade policy in 1860 (to call 














ie it a “free trade” policy is misleading), their exports to Great 
. Britain were but nine millions, they are now forty millions sterling 
es 

ng 


per annum, and a very large proportion of their whole trade. If the 
French people cannot appreciate the value of this market, it would 
M4 seem as if Spain and Italy could do so, for a public opinion in favour 
a of free trade seems actually in process of formation there. 
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Of these countries and their so-called concessions and favoured 
nation clauses, we should be strong enough in our free trade faith to 
say, as in the case of France, that they may do as they please. The 
mere renewal of an admittedly advantageous treaty produces, as we 
see in the Anglo-French negotiations, squabbles upon the respective 
merits of specific and ad valorem duties, and angry feelings that 
might easily produce a coolness in political relations, and these 
should serve as a warning to us not to expose ourselves to a repetition, 
which can best be insured by refraining from entering into any treaty 
at all, and thus rendering discussion needless. 

What useful purpose can these treaties serve? We will buy or 
we will sell, and it should not be assumed that those from whom we 
buy or to whom we sell will allow us to trade with them unless they 
find their advantage in the process. To tie us as a free-trading 
nation to nations that cannot or will not act upon the same principle 
is an injustice, an unnatural union, and necessarily a gratuitous 
injury to sound and wholesome trade. An act like the refusal to 
enter into any treaty at all, especially in the case of a near neigh- 
bour, a good friend, an important commercial nation, and a 
great power like France, would show in an unmistakable way that 
we were really prepared to stand up for what we believe to be 
right and beneficial. We could not then be accused of being lip 
free-traders only, and as ready to impose the despotism of protection 
through a commercial treaty as the worst of those protectionist 
countries we condemn, and men would be encouraged to study a 
policy which the half-heartedness of its apostles now causes many 
to look upon with misgiving. 

That losses and inconvenience might arise to special industries 
and classes is possible, but it is the special merit of a free trade policy 
that it places foremost in its considerations the national weal; and 
however respectable and important the units of manufacturing 
interests to be considered, yet the nation includes, and is above and 
beyond them all. The nation will not cease for want of a treaty to 
buy such French goods as we require and can obtain on better con- 
ditions than they are procurable at the moment elsewhere, and most 
assuredly the nation will pay for them somehow, directly or in- 
directly, in our goods. If it were possible to make this impossible 
for us by a new French tariff which excluded most rigorously all our 
goods, our orders would simply go to some more accommodating 
market, and it may safely be predicted that the French nation will 
not allow their rulers to enter upon so suicidal a course without an 
interference which will further aid the cause of international inter- 
course and freedom of trade. 


JAMES Birp. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE most remarkable spectacle witnessed in July was one which 
has excited least remark. As a mere matter of physical endurance, 
the achievement of the Prime Minister in carrying single-handed 
the Irish Land Bill through Committee of the House of Commons 
is almost without a parallel in the history of Parliaments. Through 
the whole of the sultriest July in the memory of the present 
generation—the thermometer once touched 97° in the shade and 153° 
in the sun—without the intermission of a single sitting, Mr. 
Gladstone conducted the discussion of the vast and complicated 
details of his great measure in the face of the hostile and sometimes 
obstructive criticism of experts of opposing schools, displaying a 
tenacity of purpose as extraordinary as his uniform patience and 
ready appreciation of the merits of the innumerable proposals pressed 
upon him from every side. The whole of the time of the House 
was devoted to the Land Bill, and the whole charge of the Bill 
devolved upon its author. Mr. Gladstone’s curious flexibility of 
intellect, his wonderful grasp of the minutest details of a great 
work of constructive statesmanship, his keen perception of the 
bearings of every suggested alteration were never more conspicuously 
illustrated. The uninterrupted tension, the wearing strain never 
for a moment relaxed, might have broken down the strongest. But 
Mr. Gladstone, with more than the weight of threescore years and 
ten upon his shoulders, bore the strain not only without staggering, 
but with so much ease that men forgot the greatness of the task in 
the facility of itsexecution. Even miracles cease to seem miraculous 
if often repeated, and Mr. Gladstone’s astonishing tour de force, which 
at the beginning was regarded with much foreboding, became in 
the end as much a matter of course as the rising of the sun. Mr. 
Gladstone was always at his post, always ready to explain obscurities, 
to answer objections, and to defend the propositions of his Govern- 
ment against the assaults of land leaguers on the one hand and 
landlords on the other, always on the alert, following every turn of 
the debate with never-flagging interest and inexhaustible patience. 
The patience was perhaps the most marvellous of all. Mr. Glad- 
stone has long been recognised as the greatest driving force in 
English politics, but in former years he chafed visibly at obstacles 
and fretted at the factions which impeded his advance in a fashion 
which led his enemies to accuse him of an imperious temper, and a 
passionate impatience. During the present session, although never 
has there been a greater pressure of pounds on the square inch, 
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there has never been so little display of irritation at obstinate 
and unreasoning opposition. Mr. Gladstone must often have felt as 
the driver of the Scotch express, already behind time, who sees the 
track blocked by the carelessness which has shunted a cattle train 
across the line. Yet no trace of temper has shown itself in his 
demeanour. Asa mere physical feat, the achievement is one of the 
most memorable of our time, but as an exhibition of the higher 
qualities of statesmanship, in combination with intellectual ability 
and absolute moral control, it forms an episode in English history of 
which men of every party may well be proud. 

The spectacle is significant in more ways than one. It affords an 
illustration of the extent to which in our constitutional system the 
one-man power can make itself felt, and the recognition of the 
ability of the supremely able man which is possible in parlia- 
mentary institutions. All the six hundred members of the House 
of Commons stand nominally on an equal footing with the member 
for Midlothian. But as a matter of fact, no autocrat is more 
absolute within a certain range than the First Lord of the Treasury. 
The Irish Land Bill is the work of Mr. Gladstone, and almost of Mr. 
Gladstone alone. His was the original conception, his the elabora- 
tion of its minutest details, and on him alone naturally rested the 
responsibility, which no one else could fulfil, of defending its clauses 
in Committee. The constitutional autocracy possible under the 
parliamentary system is infinitely more arduous for its possessor than 
the absolute autocracy of an uncontrolled Emperor. The constitu- 
tional autocrat is liable to be called upon to justify his title to rule 
at any moment by any member of the governing House. His 
sovereignty is subject to a perpetual check in the shape of an indirect 
plebiscite of the second degree, and every exercise of his authority 
may be debated and must be defended against the criticism of six 
hundred fellow-members. Democracy imposes ample guards for the 
security of its liberties, but it is not impossible that these securities 
may be so excessive as to exhaust the energies of the governor in 
vindicating his right to govern. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, has 
energy enough to spare after vindicating his title to govern, but 
where is another statesman who has the energy, physical as well as 
intellectual, of Mr. Gladstone ? 

The Land Bill in its progress through Committee has been con- 
siderably modified. All attempt to define the principles on which 
fair rents should be settled by the Land Court has been abandoned. 
The Commissioners will be trammelled by no statutory limitation 
in deciding the fairness of the rent of the future tenant. The 
effect of this alteration will depend upon the view taken by the 
Commissioners of what constitutes a fair rent, but it has been 
generally regarded as a concession to the landlords. It has been 
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balanced by concessions to the tenants on the questions of leases and 
of arrears, while the scope of the Bill has been extended by the in- 
troduction of clauses intended to promote the welfare of the labourers. 
Tenants who can prove that they were practically compelled to 
accept leases under threat of the forfeiture of their interest on their 
holdings are to be entitled to appeal to the Land Court to cancel 
their lease, after which they can apply in ordinary course for the 
fixing of a fair rent. In the case of arrears, provision is made for 
the payment of the greater portion of the arrears of rent due for the 
last three years by means of a loan, to be repaid in instalments 
added to the rent for the next fifteen years. The clauses providing 
for the labourers restore the clause relating to allotments struck out 
of the Bill of 1870 by the House of Lords, give the labourer right 
to appeal to the court to fix his rent, and provide advances for the 
erection of dwelling-houses. The rest of the Bill remains practically 
unaltered. The Irish members made a combined attempt to secure 
an advance of four-fifths of the purchase-money to peasants intending 
to purchase their holdings instead of three-fourths, but it was de- 
feated by the almost unanimous vote of the English and Scotch 
members. A minority of Irish members made a sustained and 
obstructive attack upon the emigration clause, but beyond limiting 
the advance offered to £200,000, they effected no material change in 
the provisions of that section of the Bill. 

On the whole the Liberals in the House have given a steady sup- 
port to the Ministerial proposals. The Opposition has seldom made 
even a respectable show of fight at the crucial divisions. The 
second reading was carried by a majority of two to one, and the vital 
clause containing the principle of fair rent by a majority of 132. 
Only once was there a serious defection, when the Ministry narrowly 
escaped defeat upon Mr. Heneage’s amendment exempting estates 
managed on English principles from the operation of the Bill. The 
abstention of some Whigs, and the opposition of others, who did not 
scruple to go into the division lobby with the Conservatives, would 
have secured the acceptance of the amendment but for the Home Rule 
vote, which was cast solid for the Government. The mischief of 
this defection has been aggravated by an injudicious speech of the 
Postmaster-General, who almost invited the House of Lords to adopt 
Mr. Heneage’s amendment by the strange doctrine which he laid 
down as to the propriety of the rejection of the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill last Session. Without entering into a dispute as to 
the functions of the House of Lords, Mr. Fawcett seems to have for- 
gotten that the acceptance of his doctrine would render indispensable 
the enforcement of a much stricter discipline in the ranks of the 
Ministerial majority in the House of Commons than has hitherto 
been deemed necessary. Constituencies which might tolerate an 
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occasional vote by their representatives against a Ministerial mea- 
sure, or against one of its vital clauses, if the matter ended there, 
will be much less disposed to forgive a display of independence which 
is regarded as a legitimate excuse to the other Chamber for the 
rejection or mutilation of the Bill. The worst “tyranny of the 
caucus ”’ will be condoned, rather than that the ministerial dissidents 
should become masters of the situation by co-operation with the 
House of Lords. 


The Parliamentary breakdown has in one sense been the most signal 
of any on record. Parliament met in January, and will probably not 
be prorogued till September, but a Session prolonged beyond prece- 
dents is likely to be characterized by barrenness without parallel. 
The Parliamentary collapse is almost painfully complete. Measures of 
pressing urgency affecting the vital interests of the United Kingdom 
are blocked. Nothing can be done. The Parliamentary machine 
has broken down, and the paralysis of the legislature is at last being 
recognised as a grave public peril. The time of the House of 
Commons is eaten into at both ends. Questions, three-fourths of 
which could be answered in print on the notice papers, consume two 
hours at the beginning of the sitting; the half-past twelve o’clock 
rule, which forbids the taking of any opposed business after that 


hour, arms each member of the House at the other end of the sitting 
with the diberum veto of the Polish diet. If Parliamentary Govern- 
ment has to continue a possibility in this country, the reform of 
Parliamentary procedure must be taken in hand without any longer 
delay. Even a Government by ukase may come to be preferred to 
the Government of a legislature which cannot legislate. ‘ The waste 
of public time,” which Mr. Disraeli many years ago declared to be 


” 


“as valuable as public treasure,” cannot be allowed to go on un- 
checked. Theold unwritten restraints upon the apparently unlimited 
license of discussion have lost their efficiency. They will have to be 
replaced by others adapted to the new conditions of an altered time. 
When the subject is seriously approached, the question of the utility 
of the Upper Chamber can hardly escape examination. Whatever its 
uses may be, it unquestionably operates as a constant check on 
legislation. A true friend, says the old saw, doubles your joys and 
halves your sorrows, but this arithmetical operation is reversed in the 
case of the House of Lords. The Peers reduce by half the useful 
legislation of the Session, and double the time and trouble required 
to get Bills passed into law. The constitutional rate of progress 
through the House of Commons is certainly slow enough to satisfy a 
tortoise, but most great measures have to go through all these stages 
twice over before they can make their way through the Upper 
Chamber. In some cases Bills have had to be passed toilfully five, 
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six, and even seven times through the House of Commons, and not 
until the seven-fold sacrifice of a Session has been complete has the 
Hereditary Chamber consented to accept a Bill demanded by the 
representatives of the people. Even when the Peers do not reject a 
Bill outright, they usually contrive to mutilate it in such a fashion 
as to compel the House of Commons to devote the most precious days 
of the expiring Session in undoing the mischief wrought in another 
place. The Parliamentary deadlock would be much less formidable, 
and the security for useful legislation much increased, if the royal 
assent were given to measures as soon as they were read a third time 
by the House of Commons. 

One consequence of the Parliamentary breakdown this year has 
been the withdrawal, among a mass of other Bills, of the measure 
enabling members to make an affirmation instead of swearing on 
taking their seats. This Bill, introduced in order to relieve the House 
of the difficulty in which it was placed by the decision of the 
majority which on this question is directed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Sir H. D. Wolff, was rendered urgent by the 
determination of the junior member for Northampton to take his 
seat. Its withdrawal, although a necessity under the circumstances, 
led him to renew his application to be admitted to the House. By 
_ an unconstitutional resolution passed in face of the opposition of the 

responsible ministers of the Crown, he is forbidden to take the oath, 
and by another resolution, the inevitable corollary of the first, he is 
forbidden access to the precincts of the House. These resolutions 
Mr. Bradlaugh has now declared his determination to defy, if needs 
be, by force, and he has fixed the 3rd of August for his attempt to 
take his seat. The House, which has so recklessly embarked on a 
conflict with the duly-elected representative of the constituency of 
Northampton, cannot allow its resolutions to be set at naught, and 
will of necessity plunge still further on the unconstitutional path on 
which if was launched by personal prejudices, veiled behind religious 
bigotry. From a party point of view the Conservatives are wise in 
their generation, and their success exciting against every Liberal 
member the popular odium attaching to the militant high priest of 
aggressive atheism and Malthusian morality, must be gall and worm- 
wood to those weak-kneed members to whose desertion of these ~ 
principles when the Bradlaugh question first came before the House 
all the subsequent trouble is due. 

Another consequence of the necessary absorption of the whole 
time of the House of Commons by the Land Bill has been the post- 
ponement until the end of the month of Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s motion 
on the affairs of the Transvaal. The Opposition has made capital 
out of a delay by which after all it was the chief gainer. Lord 
Carnarvon has repeatedly assailed the policy of the Government in 
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the House of Lords. Lord Salisbury has attacked it in Willis’s Rooms, 
when introducing a Dutch slaveowner and an English soldier of 
fortune to the central Conservative caucus as representatives of the 
loyalists of the Transvaal. No adequate reply has been made, ex- 
cepting Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham, to the powerful 
impeachment brought against the Government by Lord Cairns. But 
the barren nature of the Conservative recriminations serves as the 
best defence of the Ministerial policy. The Transvaal was annexed 
confessedly in the belief that the majority of the Boers wished for 
annexation. Nothing can be more explicit than the declarations of 
the late Government that nothing would have induced them to sane: 
tion that annexation against the wishes of the Boers. When it was 
proved beyond any doubt that the annexation had been carried out 
against the wishes of the inhabitants, and that the Boers were so 
hostile to our sovereignty as to necessitate the occupation of their 
territory by a large military force, which could only be maintained 
at the cost of the Imperial exchequer, it was impossible to persist in 
holding the country without violating the principles upon which it 
was annexed, and incurring an expenditure which the British tax- 
payer would not tolerate. The manner of executing the abandon- 
ment and the policy which is to be adopted in the future may be 
open to criticism, but the retrocession of the Transvaal can only be 
assailed by those who are willing to incur the expense and face the 
difficulties of holding down the Boers by an adequate garrison. The 
Conservatives shirk this critical point and continue to declaim 
against the policy of the Government, without venturing to say that 
they would face the alternative which the retention of the Transvaal 
would involve. Not even Lord Carnarvon can both have his cake and 
eat it too, but that homely truth does not seem to be appreciated by 
the leaders of the Opposition. 


The English-speaking world experienced a severe shock at the 
beginning of July by: the attempted assassination of President 
Garfield. Guiteau, a disappointed politician of doubtful sanity be- 
longing to the Conkling section of the Republican party, indignant 
at the rejection of his claims to be appointed Consul at Marseilles, 
and excited by the abuse heaped unsparingly upon the head of the 
President by the newspapers of the Conkling faction, determined 
that his death was.a political necessity. Arming himself with a 
pistol, he shot the President twice in the loins as he was standing in 
a railway station. The wounds, although very serious, did not prove 
fatal. Gwuiteau was arrested, and confessed his crime. The incident 
excited universal horror on both sides of the Atlantic, and the senti- 
ment of horror at the crime was not dulled, as in other cases, by any 
feeling of sympathy with the assassin. The attempt illustrates the 
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danger of carrying party rancour to extremes—a danger of which it 
is quite possible that we may have other illustrations nearer home. 
When political partisans persuade themselves that either a President 
or a Premier is the embodiment of evil, there is always a danger that 
some desperate fanatic or brooding enthusiast may attempt to mete out. 
justice by the pistol or the dagger. The death of President Garfield 
would have placed Vice-President Arthur in the presidential chair, 
and Mr. Arthur being a Conklingite, Guiteau’s crime, if successful, 
would have effected as great a displacement of political forces as a 
change which placed Lord Hartington in the position of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Guiteau himself might not have profited by it, but Guiteau’s 
friends and associates could hardly have failed to secure some of the 
spoils of office which at present have fallen chiefly to the friends of 
Mr. Blaine. The commonplaceness of Guiteau’s attempt deprives it of 
much of the horror inspired by the more elaborate outrages in Russia. 
Rulers have always been exposed to such attacks as that to which 
President Garfield so nearly fell a victim, and it has long been 
accepted as a truism that no one’s life is safe if another is determined 
to sacrifice his own in taking it. Government, nevertheless, ias 
always gone on. Nor has the personal insecurity of the governor 
ever been a serious difficulty in the way of administering the affairs 
of States. Considering the antipathy which even the most popular 
rulers must excite at times in the breasts of some of their subjects, 
the marvel is not that attempts to assassinate are so frequent, but that 
they so seldom succeed. 


The review of 58,000 volunteers by the Queen at Windsor con- 
tributed much to increase the complacency with which Englishmen 
reflect upon their military position. Never since the Edwards 
mustered their forces against the Scots has so large a force been 
reviewed by an English sovereign—a fact which in these days, when 
at least three continental States can put a million fighting men into 
the field, is a suggestive commentary upon the silly boasting con- 
cerning our military strength which fortunately is much less common 
now than it was-three years ago. The review passed off without a 
hitch. The men were collected in twenty-four hours from all parts 
of England, and they went through their evolutions with a regularity 
and a discipline which afforded a marked contrast to the early 
traditions of the force. In case of any real danger, four times the 
number of those who marched past the Queen in the park at Windsor 
could be put into the field to oppose an expected invasion. Private 
initiative and individual enterprise have secured for Great Britain 
a stronger reserve in twenty years than the combined efforts of the 
Horse Guards and the War Office have been able to produce since the 
battle of Waterloo. 
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Oddly enough the mustering of the volunteers in Windsor Park 
coincided with a revival of the old uneasy feelings concerning France 
in which the volunteer movement took its rise. The possible lapse 
of the commercial treaty between this country and our neighbours 
across the Channel, the sudden revival of French chauvinism in the 
Mediterranean, and the discussion of the possibility of a Franco- 
German alliance for mutual plunder, created a feeling of unrest and 
anxiety to which Englishmen have been strangers since Sedan. It 
is not till the last few weeks that England has begun to appreciate 
how much she owed to the German conquest of France. For ten 
years no thought of danger from the only Power which could invade 
our shores has ever crossed the mind of the most inveterate panic- 
monger. To get upascare the alarmist has had to travel to the 
valley of the Danube, or take up his parable about the deserts of 
Central Asia. Since 1871 it has been impossible to frighten even the 
most timorous by threats of a French invasion. That period of 
tranquillity, however, isnow atan end. France has resumed her place 
as a distarbing element of European peace. She has reorganised her 
army and equipped her fortresses. She is strengthening her navy and 
giving the rein to her Forward School from Tahiti to Newfoundland. 
In Tunis she has executed a raid as cynical and indefensible as our 
own Afghan campaign, and while smarting under the consequences 
of that high-handed act of aggression, she displayed a temper and 
indulged in menaces which for the moment seemed to portend an 
immediate war with the Porte. A war with Turkey, which might 
precipitate the long-expected cudbute générale in the East, and bring 
France into sharp collision with at least two great Powers in the 
Mediterranean, is not an enterprise into which even M. St. Hilaire 
could willingly be drawn, and it appears that the fears of those who 
predicted a Franco-Turkish war as the immediate sequel of the Tunis 
expedition were unfounded, It is evident, however, that Germany 
is nothing loath to encourage France in the development of an 
aggressive policy in Africa which tends to divert her attention from 
her lost provinces. Prince Bismarck has never made any secret of 
his desire to come to terms with France. He, naturally, is only too 
delighted to assent to an arrangement which gratifies her amour- 
propre at the expense of the Infidel, at the same time that it weakens 
her for offensive purposes in Europe. 

Upon this simple foundation of fact the alarmist has built a 
portentous superstructure of fable wherewith to affright his innocent 
fellow-countrymen, and from which he can assail her Majesty’s 
ministers. France, Germany, and Austria, so the story runs, and it is 
really a very old one, have formed an alliance, the terms of which, 
briefly stated, are these—Austria is to go to Salonica, Germany is to 
annex Holland and the Dutch Colonies, while France is to take 
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Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, and possibly Syria. We might be 
more uneasy if the authorities who threaten us with this predatory 
alliance on the part of the two great Continental States whose domi- 
nating dread is the fear of the renewal of the war of 1870, if they had 
not been discredited by the failure of all their predictions concerning 
the foreign policy of their own country. When the Suez Canal Shares 
were bought they were as sure that Lord Beaconsfield was going to 
take Egypt as they are now that the Tunis expedition is but the 
beginning of the conquest of Northern Africa. They believed the 
Salisbury Circular heralded, not the surrender of the Schouvaloff 
memorandum, but the annulment of Russian conquests in Turkey. 
They were as confident that the nation enthusiastically endorsed the 
invasion of Afghanistan, as they are now that the French peasant 
is carried away by dreams of an African India to be maintained 
by his taxes and garrisoned by his sons. That they were all wrong 
before affords no presumption that they are right now, and if they 
are right now, then the policy which they supported before was a 
disastrous, and might easily have been a fatal mistake. If France 
could be squared so easily by the offers of the plunder of Northern 
Africa, how mad, how reckless was the policy which, with such a 
predatory alliance on the cards, persisted in regarding Russia as the 
sole enemy of our Eastern Empire, and squandered millions on the 
Bosphorus and on Afghanistan in alienating a possible ally, and in 
combating a remote and visionary danger which neglects to secure 
the safety of the road to India. 

The policy of France is aggressive, as the policy of England was 
aggressive three years ago. But France, like England, “likes her 
glory cheap. The Tunisian campaign promised at first to afford an 
electioneering success. It was cheap, short, bloodless, and successful. 
But unfortunately for the schemers who projected it, although most 
fortunately for the nation which might have been led astray by the 
glitter of successful folly, the treaty had no sooner been extorted 
from the Bey than it was discovered that the forbidden fruit which 
France had seized was at the best a Dead Sea apple. Difficulties 
thickened around the French in Africa. A great ferment arose in 
all the Arab tribes, an insurrectionary movement was threatened 
from Morocco to Tripoli. Bou Amema, the Arab Marabout, who 
had raised the Southern province of Oran, raided across the Chotts, 
and falling upon the Spanish colonists near Saida, massacred 
hundreds, and drove thousands in panic to the coast, from whence 
they took ship to Spain. Spanish sentiment, which at first was 
favourable to France, became intensely hostile, and grave complaints 
were made of the inability of the Algerian authorities to provide fulk 
security for the Spanish settlers. The Arabs in Tunis revolted 
against the Bey. He sent troops to suppress the revolt, but they 
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refused to act against their co-religionists at the bidding of the 
Infidel. The French had themselves to bombard Sfax and send 
troops and war-ships to guard the coast. In Tripoli the measure 
taken by the Sultan to protect his frontier against a further develop- 
ment of the civilizing mission of France, has thrown oil on the 
flames of Arab fanaticism, and according to the French, has con- 
verted Tripoli into a centre of propaganda against French rule in 
Africa. The Porte has refused to recognise the fait accompli in 
Tunis, and the situation between Paris and Constantinople is seen to 
be exceedingly strained. The Algerian rising cannot be suppressed 
until the heat of the summer abates, and before it is extinguished, 
France is likely to lose more money—to say nothing of men—than 
all the profits which are likely to accrue to her speculators from the 
exploitation of Tunis in the lifetime of the next generation. The 
government of M. Ferry is not likely to reap many electoral advan- 
tages by its African policy, and it will be well for France if this 
sharp reminder of the perils of an aggressive Imperialism serves to 
deter her from pursuing a path which can only result in difficulties, 
and may culminate with great disaster. 

Apart from the predictions of restless panic-mongers there is no 
reason to expect any serious difficulty in the Mediterranean. France, 
as soon as the mercury falls in the thermometer, will pour sufficient 
troops into Africa to crush the Arabs, but there is no probability that 
she will venture upon such a daring game as the seizure of Syria or 
of Egypt. The control established: at Cairo by England and France 
is working fairly well, and is not likely to be upset excepting by a 
mutiny of the army, which might lead the Khedive to appeal for 
support to Paris and London. If a military occupation of the Nile 
valley becomes necessary, delicate questions would arise as to the 
composition of the European garrisons, but it is to be hoped that the 
necessity for their discussion may be averted. The chief difficulty in 
way of the smooth working of the arrangement is the fear excited in 
the minds of the Egyptian Government, that the Tunis expedition 
will lead to further acts of aggression nearer the Nile. As everything 
depends on the confidence of the Egyptian Government in the good 
faith of the controllers, this suspicion, which oddly enough is 
directed more against England than France—for it seems impossible 
at Cairo that we can have consented to the invasion of Tunis without 
taking provisions for a counterbalancing extension of our own 
authority in Egypt—is a grave obstacle in the way of an otherwise 
promising international experiment. 

In Bulgaria, the raw and light-headed young Prince who violently 
broke up the Assembly, has replaced it by another, in which the 
party of national progress and de-Russianized administration has no 
power, partly owing to brutal intimidation and corruption of Russian 
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agents, and partly to the unpopularity of a system of government 
which was too much in advance of the social conditions of the people. 
Odious as are the conduct and policy of the Prince, he is backed by 
Russia, which may well dislike the sight of Bulgarians enjoying a 
freedom that is unknown in her own misgoverned land, and by the 
Porte, which naturally dreads the power of a popular and national 
party next door to East Roumelia. At Constantinople the Sultan, 
although preoccupied with the punishment of Midhat Pasha and 
the others who have been convicted of the murder of Abdul Aziz, 
displays a dogged determination to hold his own against France in 
Africa, Austria in Macedonia, and Russia in Bulgaria. He has 
refused to recognise the French claim to protect Tunisian subjects 
in Tripoli and Egypt. He still persists in his opposition to the 
proposed railway to Salonica, and it is reported, more or less credibly, 
that he is about to insist on the occupation of the Balkan passes by his 
garrisons. This last report can hardly be credited. The Sultan may 
desire to realise the precious privilege to secure which Lord Beacons- 
field threatened to break up the Congress of Berlin, but he will not 
be permitted to carry his desire into effect. If he attempted to do 
so the Bulgarian situation would be speedily transformed, and the 
recent Revolution effected by Prince Alexander by the unanimous 
vote of a packed assembly would present itself to Europe in a new 
light. Constitution or no constitution, the ruler of Bulgaria would 
be compelled to resist the re-entry of the Ottoman soldiery into 
Eastern Koumelia, and the union of the Bulgarians in the field 
against the Turks would bring about the union of the provinces. 
It is a curious illustration of the unwisdom of the British plenipo- 
tentiaries at Berlin that the stipulation they most insisted on answers 
no other purpose than that of tempting the Sultan to provoke an 
explosion which would probably extinguish her empire in Europe. 

While the Sultan is thus resisting Austria and France in their 
designs upon his provinces in Europe and in Africa, he has asto- 
nished his enemies by handing over Arta to Greece without even 
organizing a “spontaneous” opposition on the part of the inha- 
bitants, as in the case of Dulcigno. Arta in Epirus was the point 
where of all others the Turks might have created difficulties for the 
Greeks. That the Hellenic troops were allowed to enter without 
firing a single shot was an agreeable surprise, which argues well for 
the unopposed cession of Thessaly. The Greeks are content for the 
present with the frontier assigned to them by the Powers, but if the 
Turks do not loyally execute the convention they will revive their 
claim to the Berlin frontier, and strike for Epirus as well as Thessaly. 
Possibly a knowledge of this fact may tend to facilitate the unop- 
posed transfer of the ceded province to the Greeks. 

July 26, 1881. 








